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Any Disposition 
To Let Well Enough Alone 


Is a Dangerous Policy 


Are you, Mr. Textile Manufacturer, getting Maximum Production from your 
Ring Spinning? If not, is it because you have been content to get along with 
the spindles and rings you have with a limited amount of annual replace 
ment and periodical repairs? 


Do You Know 


That Our Wire-Packed Bolster has prolonged the life-effectiveness of the 
Spindle by postponing the day of vibration? That it has reduced the cost 
of Spindle maintenance? 


That the Centrifugal Clutch Spindle has been radically and most effectively 
improved by the invention of the Nutting clutch for holding the leaves in 
place? ( 
Clutch Spindle developed in use and makes its great advantages to the Spin- 
ner more apparent than ever. 


The Story of These Improvements 


And what they mean to you in your business is worth investigating. We 


have the men who can give you the facts. 
up to you. 


Let’s Talk It Over. 


How you use the information is 
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Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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This improvement has corrected the one weakness the Centrifugal | 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


is not 


Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production 
that would get a great deal more if they heard the whole 
story of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing prep- 
arations, are the results of years of study and research in 
our textile laboratories. These products are proving them- 
selves a positive aid to the produttion of the highest quality 
weaving—helping to secure a uniform size regain. Daily 
performance in many prominent New England and South- 
ern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users 
of these products. Let one of ou: experts show you in- your 
plant how scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality 
weavihsg. 

No obligation. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Southwestern Distributors 
SONNEBORN BROS. 
Dallas, Texas 
Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


Write 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC., NEW YORK.N.Y. | 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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BOSTON 


A full line of 
z T 
PHILADELPHIA SULPH U R CoLo RS PROVIDENCE 
Fast to light 
and washing 


| Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 

Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 

Ha HA 


CHARLOTTE 


One WO, street, New York City, 


Charlotte poe 


SAN FRANCISCO 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


311 Somerset Ave. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 


DARY TRAVELERS 


lf it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 

Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


—Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


Pitteburgh- - - 335 Fifth Ave 


—by using Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives. They improve both quantity 
and quality. 


Have the good points 
of both belts and gears 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives eliminate 
belt slippage. They are 98.2% efficient 
(under actualtest). They have the good 
points of both belts and gears, with 
none of their disadvantages. Link-Belt 
Silent Chain is “flexible as a belt, posi- 
tive as a gear, more efficient than 
either.” 


Southern textile engineers have com- 
piled figures showing the increasing use 
of Silent Chain Drives in the South. In 
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Run Your Spinning Frames Efficiently 


1918 there were 1774 in the South. In 
1923 there were 14,726, or more than 
eight-fold increase in the last four years. 
Today nearly every type of textile ma- 
chine is driven by silent chain. 


Reports from large mills 
testify to actual savings 


Reports testifying to the economies 
effected by Link-Belt Silent Chain have 
been received from many textile mills. 
These reports tell of actual experiences 
with Silent Chain as power transmis- 
sion. Data Book No. 125 tells how to 
figure drives and determine costs. Send 
for a copy. Also Book No. 425, “Link- 
Belt Silent Chain Drives for Textile 
Machinery.” 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


W ilkes-Barre 


- « 2676 Woolworth Bidg. 
4 Huntington, W. Va. 


Federa! St. 


Detroit - - « « 
745 Ellicott Square 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


Atlamta- * 
Louisville, Ky 
Birmingham Ala 
New Orleans 


New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg.: 


826 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Robson-Prichard Bidg 
Cleveland - « «/j 329 Rockefeller Bidg 
4222 Woodward Ave 
Kansas City.Mo. R. 405, 1002 Baltimore Ave 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CU.:—Chicago,. 1700 Se. Western Ave.: 


LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CU.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.: Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St.: 


~ 520 Boston Bidg. New Orleans 
24 Marietta St. 
321 Starks Bidg Chari 
8 Brown-Mar«x Bidg. 
504 Carondelet Bide. 


Dallas. Texas, 810 Main St. 
Seattle. 820 First Ave. 


Portland . Ore., 67 Front St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 85 


Co.., Led. 4188 Peters St. 


8. C ‘othran, “909 Bank Bidg. 
Link-Belt Limited Toronto and Montrea/ 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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We've Marched Too Far To Mark Time Now 


ing rhythmic force—a dynamic mass that 
moves forward with seeming implacable 
power, thrilling the onlooker with the impressive- 
ness of organized motion. 
But let that regiment stop—mark time! ‘Shoulders 
droop, muscles relax—springy feet become shuffling 
feet. That which was a vast, resistless machine 
becomes merely a group of listless individuals in 
khaki. 
Now let the bugle speak, Forward! and see that 
regiment sweep again into erect, vimful action. 
The South, through its progressive 
adoption of improvements in textile 
machinery, is swinging ahead of 
other and older textile manufactur- 
ing sections, and is destined to gain— 
and hold—supreme leadership in the 
production of quality textiles. For 
years we marched ahead and KEPT 
AHEAD—NOW WE’RE MARKING 
TIME! 
As the power riveter replaces a score of hammers 
so the modern spinning frame replaces a host of old 
spinning wheels. But in some sections tradition and 
antiquated machinery and mill practices have 
dwarfed both production and quality, a condition the 
South must fend against. 


: MARCHING regiment is a thing of fascinat- 


We Must Keep The South Leading 
In Big Scale Production 
of Quality Textiles 


If we become like foolish misers now, gloating over 
the present situation, we will fall behind in the 
race. New men with new strength and new weapons 
of competition will march out of the dawn to give 
us combat. They will neither ask nor give quarter. 


The present production lull is temporary—Cash In 
On It. Rigorously examine your machinery NOW. 
Throw out the antiquated units—put in brainier 
machinery—the kind that leavens slow profits and 
reduces overhead and operative discontent. 


Machinery manufacturers will give you terms NOW 
that you'll likely not get again. And service without 
stint. NOW is the best time to get your mill ma- 
chinery in apple-pie order, and keyed up to a 


greater-than-ever quality 


and capacity. Installa- 


tions can be made now at greatly reduced prices. 


Look to it—NOW. 


Better Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the following firms: 


Saco.Lowell Shops Ashworth Bros. Inc. 

Whitin Machine Works Terrell Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. : 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Brown-St. Onge Co. , 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. Charlotte Mfg. Co 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


6. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

The Root Co. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 


Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


T. C. Entwistle Coa. 
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HE mill that, for a number of 

years, has made no expenditure 
for new machinery equipment 
cannot hope to compete with up-to- 
date and well equipped plants. I 
may earn good dividends in prosper- 
ous times; if may break even under 
average conditions; but in periods 
of strict competition it will surely 
lose and must eventually encounter 
financial difficulties. 


Where progress ts tacking the 
owners apparentiv believe that the 
machinery and processes for man- 


ufacturing cotton goods are stand- 
ardized and fully established, and 
that a mill onee set up and balanced 
for a particular product should 
continue to make that product af 
the same rate and equal in quantity 
and quality with other plants. 
This idea is entirely false. The 
cotton textile industry has made 
many advances in recent years, it 1s 
making advances at this time, and 
all indications point to still greater 


changes and improvements in the 
near future. The mill that ignores 
these facts is simply shutting its 


eyes to the light of progress and is 
dropping farther and farther behind 
in earning capacity compared 
with ifs more progressive competi- 
tors. 

Everyone recognizes the need for 
setting aside each year out of gross 
earnings a sum to cover plant de- 
preciation. Many, however, do not 
make this sum large enough to in- 
clude replacements which are need- 
ed to keep the plant at its highest 
earning capacity. Replacements and 
repairs should not only maintain a 
plant's efficiency, but actually in- 
crease its producing power because 
of improved type of equipment. A 
successful plant must not only hold 
iis pace bul must increase it, if nee- 
essary, to keep in step with newer 
mills. 

Plant depreciation is primarily of 


as 


lwo kinds, as follows: 

1. Natural wear and tear. 

Obsolescence. 

The former has to do with the 
physical condition of the machine 


or equipment; the lette” relates 
the producing power of the machine 
a8 compared with the newest and 
vest machines on the market. Ob- 
solescence is a big factor in our mill 
equipment and must not be over- 
looked. 

If there were no changes and im- 


provements in textile machinery 
and processes, if everyone were 


content with existing machinery, if 
no new inventions were being made, 
no new ideas introduced—in othe 
words, 1f the type and detail of our 
machinery remained the same—then 
our problem would be that of me- 
chanical efficiency alone: it would 
mean the keeping of the machine 
in the best possible condition, new 
repair parts when needed, thorough 


Wardlaw 


production and similar processes 
The natural resulf is that much otf 
our machinery has become obsolete, 
and while it may be in fair, or even 
good, mechanical condition it canno! 
compete with the new equipment. 
\nd this applies not only to actual 
textile machinery but equally so to 
auxiliary equipment, arrangement 
and grouping of machinery, han- 
dling of stock between processes, 
the appheation of power to the ma- 


Synoptical Outline For “Better Equipment”’ 


Campaign 
| Which began May 1, 1924, in Southern Textile Bulletin 
| Ist Week was institutional in character and designed to show the 


great advantage of modern machinery and methods over 


old style or primitive forms of machinery 


2nd Week—Was similar in 


details. 


ent in details. 


character 


OTHER SUBJECTS TO BE TREATED ARE: 


Week—Air conditioning and regulation of humidity. 


oth 
6th Week—Damage to cotton by old drawing frames. 
7th Week—Tape drive spinning 
frames. 
Sth Week—Filling wind on warp. 
9th Week—Spooling, warping and winding. 
10th Week—Automatic looms,and loom equipment. 
lith Week—Anti-friction bearings for power saving. 
12th 
8th Week—Direct, chain or group drive. 
44th Week—Dyeing or finishing machinery. 
Ith Week—Special attachments and equipment. 


to first, but different in 


srd Week—( This issue )—Similar in character to first, but differ- 


4th Week—Improved opening machinery. 
Week—Light carding, advantage of additional cards. Combing 


frames as compared with old 


overhauling from time to time, and 
finally, when its condition would nol 
warrant further repairs, the replac- 
ing of the machine by a new one ot 
same type, the gain being the dit- 
ference between a new and old ma- 
chine. 

This method will take care of de- 
preciation from wear and tear, but 
it will not keep a mill up to modern 
standards, for development in the 
textile industry is constantly going 
forward. Men of brains, experience 
and inventive ability are thinking in 
lerms of better machines, more 


chines, good lighting, ventilation 
and air moistening and many other 


factors of that kind. 
Many of our mills have old um- 
chinery which if judged on the 


basis of mechanical condition alone, 
would be found wanting and should 
be replaced with new equipment. 
Couple this deficieney with that of 
obsolescence and the still greater 


need for replacement is evident. 
The cleaning trunk gives away to 
ithe vertical opener; the spinning 


frame with small cylinder and band 
driven spindles is being replaced by 


the frame with tape drive; the plain 
loom withdraws in favor of the au- 
tomatic: electric drive mn 
with its many savings and advan- 
fages: our improved standards of 
lighting are putting the old system 
of business—and so on with the 
hundreds of imprevements — that 
have been and are being developed. 

lt is interesting to note that with 
improved machinery there a 
strong tendency. toward fewer proc- 
This is particularly true in 


COTES 


connection with opening and pick- 
ing equipment and to some extent 
in the other departments. This 
means saving in labor, floor space 
and’ plant investment. The chief 
results attained by better machin- 
ery, equipment, etc., are, better 


product, greater production per unt 
and lower labor costs. Each instal- 
lation must be judged on this basis. 

While the replacement. of old 
equipment with new ts advisable in 
a great many instances, it would nol 
be good business nor a wise expend- 


ilure of capital to make a. scrap 
heap of all of our old machinery. 
Such a policy could not be justified 
und is not advised. Each case must 


be judged upon its merits and such 
improvements introduced would 
be warranted after considering the 
expenditure involved and the re- 
turns which will result. 


It is facet. 


as 


however, that a great 
many mills have failed on account 
of being unprogressive and _ not 
keeping their equipment up-to-date, 
and, on the other hand, Compara- 
tively few mills have failed because 
of excessive plant expenditures. 
Plant Improvements are beneficial 
in many ways. The introduction of 
new equipment may bring about the 
rearrangement of machinery, a bet- 
fer grouping of processes, a simplier 


and cheaper way of handling the 
stock, building changes of advan- 


lage, improved power arrangements, 
better speeds, a general overhauling 
und tuning up, with stimulating 
effect for the whole plant: 

Many mill owners will ask: Can 
we afford to spend the money for 
new equipment? The counter ques- 
lion may be more important: Can 
vou afford not to spend the money 
for equipment necessary to bring 
your plant up to the competing and 
earning basis of other mills? There 
is real economy in money wisely 


expended for needed replacements. 
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Drafting Rollers in Card and Spinning Rooms 


NE of the peculiarities of cotton 

spinning is the difference in the 
diameters of the drawing or drafting 
rollers used in the various processes 
and for the different classes of cot- 
ton. In a general sense, these dif- 
ferences arose cotton spinning 
developed, and they became, to a 
certain extent, fixed so far as each 


as 


mill or machine maker was con- 
cerned. <A practical element that 


also contributed to the permanency 
of these variations of diameter was 
the design of the gearing and the 
use of certain wheels. Mills and 
machine makers alike found a cer- 
tain advantage in having variations, 
partly because of the human failing 
in having something different to 
others, partly because it added some 
difficulty or inconvenience to those 
desirous of copying, and further 


given class of cotton, for instance, 
the line of rollers in the roving 
frame is almost invariably smaller 
than the slubbing frame for any 
given class of cotton. 

Table A will give a general view 
of the differences pointed out above. 
The orthodox practical man will see 
nothing wrong in this table of diam- 
eters, simply because he has been 
brought up on them and he has 
found them to work all right in the 
mill. Some may prefer the larger 
diameters given in the table, whilst 
others will have a preference for 
the smaller sizes. In either casé¢ 
equal results are obtained, and no 
one need trouble to consider either 
one or the other the best arrange- 
ment, though the smaller sizes are 
the modern tendency on account of 
getting 1-16 in. shorter nip distance 


lengths of staple. If that is the 
correct answer, how does it happen 
that the same rollers used for the 


close settings of Indian cotton are 
not used for Egyptian cotton? If 
rollers are strong enough, can be set 
close enough and can be run at suit- 
able speeds for Indian cotton, why 
are they not used for Egyptian cot- 
ton or any other cotton? The 
weighting of the rollers can have 
nothing to do with the matter, for 
the smaller rollers have the heaviest 
weights on them, can be 
from the Table B, as adopted by one 
of the machine makers. The speed 
or revolutions of the rollers are also 
no help to us in solving the problem, 
for in every if the surface 
speed that is of importance, and the 
revolutions to give the surface speed 
is merely a question of gearing. 


as seen 


Case is 


Table A.—Diameters of Bottom Rollers. 


rational! 


ments, it would searcely seem to be 
method to have this di- 
versified system of varying diame- 


ters of rollers, and it bears every 
evidence of a foolish adherence to 


tradition that could very easily be 
eliminated from cotton spinning. We 
clog our memory with useless facts 


in reward to these diameters, and 
think because our fathers § and 
grandfathers had them we must 
stick to them. 

So far as the diameters of the 


rollers are concerned, why cannot 
we have a standardized system 
throughout the mill which could be 
used for every kind of cotton? Im- 
agine the foolishness of equipping 
a modern mill with a of rollers 
for Egyptian cotton and so cutting 
out any possibility of transferring 
to, say, Indian cotton if one wishes 


set 


Machine | Indian Cotton. American Cotton Egyptian Cotton 
| Front. Mid. Back. Front. Mid 3ack Front. Mid Back 
Slubbing Frame 111-16 to 1%] 15-16 to % |11-16 to 1% 1% to 1% 1 1% to 1% 1% to 1% i% to 1% 1% to 1% 
Intermediate Frame 111-16 to 1%| % to 15-16 111-16 to 1% 1™ to 1% ] 1% 1% to 1% 1% to 1% i% to 1% 
Roving Frame ] | Ve 1 11-16 to 1% & 11-'§ to 1% 1% 1s 1% 
Jack Frame 1% 1% 1% 
S. A. Mule | l 1 1-16 1 1-16 
Ring Frame Te 1 1 1-16 1 1-16 
Draw Frame ist 2nd | 3rd | 4th lst 2nd 3rd 4th lst 2nd ord | 4th 
1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
there was a great advantage in the. between front and middle roller. The torsion in the rollers would to do so. In the equipment of an 
fact that a mill would be confines | appear of tanee. for foresig 
repairs, replacements ex- e smatier rollers urrangeme e ‘fails set- 


fensions to some particular firm in 
order to avoid complications. 

These practical factors, no doubt 
excellent in their way at the time, 
at last settled down into a species of 
cast iron rules. Students are taught 
ns long list of varving diameters of 
rollers as necessary for the card 
room and spinning processes and 
for different cottons. Our mill au- 
thorities and machine makers ad- 
here to the tradition, and mills are 
built for spinning Indian, American 
and Egyptian cottons, the planning 
of which are based on these varying 
diameters. 

The practical factor which dictat- 
ed the size of roller was undoubt- 
ediy the length of the cotton fibre. 
The diameters had to be of suitable 
dimensions to permit the front and 
middle rollers to be to suit the 
length of the fibres. A consequence 
of this is that Indian cotton with its 
short staple is worked through small 
rollers, whilst Egyptian cotton, with 
its longer fibres, permits larger 
diameters of rollers, and throughout 
the world this idea is put into prac- 
The idea, however, is carried 
» step further for, by some process 
of reasoning that is somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand, the sequence of 
diminishing rollers as the fibres be- 
eome longer carried out in the 
sequence of machines used for any 


set 


rice, 


iS 


satisfactory work obtained from 
them, they still afford a considerable 
amount of interesting thought. Some 
thought might be given as to why 
the diameters differ for different 
cottons and for different machines. 
This of course was answered gener- 
ations ago, and is still answered in 


Is 


exhibit no torsional effects, although 
they are more heavily weighted 
than the larger rollers. used for 
Egyptian cotton. In this connection, 
the length of the rollers, where tor- 
sional effects might be shown on 
small diameter weighted rollers, we 
find such effects absent. even in 


lers in existing mills, but in all new 
the same Way, VIZ.. ro enable set- e 5 mills and extensions some effort 
tings to be obtained for different Outside a few hair splitting argu- should be made to do so, and in the 
Table B.—Fly Frame Weighting. 
Machine. Cotton | Front Middle Back. 
| Lb Lb 
Slubber Indian and American 18 24 Saddle and Bridle. 
egyptian and Sea Island | 1b 20) 
i4 12 Self-weighted. 
Intermediate Indian and American 16 20) Saddle and Bridle 
and Sea Island 14 
12 10 Self-weighted 
Roving Indian and American | 18 24 Saddle and Bridle. 
Roving and Jack \Egyptian and Sea Island | 16 20 
| | 
Roving 7 10 Self-weighted. Self-weighted. 
Jack 8 


ling the rollers, etec., would permit 
\merican or Egyptian cotton to be 
worked. The whole thing is a cheap 


ind easily arranged engineering 
vroblem. 
lt will, of course, be a practical 


‘mpossibility to standardize the rol- 


i 

i 
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design of the most suitable diame- 
ters the tendency should be towards 
small rollers, especislly the second 
or middle roller. The roller stands 
should all be arranged to permit a 
reasonable degree of setting and a 
much better method designed than 
the present tongued and grooved 
sliding bearings on the stand. 


A further improvement in rollers 
would be for our mill authorities to 
insist on much better material being 
used for the rollers. The use of 
good steel and its hardening 
can be made an economical job in 
the hands of firms who care to step 
out of the groove of using the soft 
stuff and old-fashioned methods of 
case hardening so frequently found 
and so surely indicated in the dents 
and seratches made by pickers, etc. 

It will be noted that there is an 
element of destructive criticism in 
the foregoing notes and as such will, 
no doubt, meet with the reception 
usually given to that form of criti- 
cism. The artificial and superficial 
props used to bolster up our knowl- 
edge of fundamental factors in cot- 


Case 


ton spinning ought to be knocked 
down and our minds cleared from 
the accumulation of unnecessary 


facts and ofttimes foolish adherence 
to traditional methods. How simple 
it would be to be able to answer the 
question what diameters of rollers 
should be used for Indian and Egyp- 
tian cotton by saying, for instance, 
% in., % in. % in., and another % 
in. for draw frames. This or some- 
thing like it will come, 

A feature connected with rollers 
is the flutinge of the bottom rollers. 
The leather used in the mills to 
cover top rollers is a big item of 
expense, and the bulk of if due to 
wrong fluting and fluting on wrong 
metal. Mills have to have what is 
given to them, so the fluting prob- 
lem is an engineering one and one 
that ought to be taken seriously in 
hand. 


Another element associated with 
our drafting rollers is that of 
weighting. In most mills. this 
weighting factor is not bothered 


about at all, the machinist puts cer- 
fain weights on and there is the end 
of it. But ought it to be? Has the 
weighting of rollers and the me- 
chanical arrangements for weight- 
ing no influence on the cotton pass- 
ing through the rollers? It is no 
exaggeration to say that weighting 
is of enormous importance, and yet 
at the same time few mills have 
their rollers correctly. weighted. 
Drafting of the rollers and setting 
ure both to be associated with the 
weighting, and only by the use of 
suitable sized rollers, correct setting 
and weighting can a machine be 
made to draft and deliver a regular 
sliver or roving. No drawing rollers 
in any mill does it at present.—Tex- 
tile Recorder. 


Selling to the Orient 


Sales of United States merchan- 
dise to Orient are showing remark- 
able gains especially when compar- 
ed with those of other parts of the 
world. Exports from the United 
States to Asia and Oceania in the 
8 months ending with February 1924. 
the latest available record, show an 
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incease of about 44% over the same 
period of last year, while those to 
the remainder of the world show a 
giin of but about 7% in the like 
period. The share which exports to 
\isia and Oceania form of the total 
exports for the 8 months ending 
with February 1924 is17.1% agains! 
3.4% in the same period of last 
vear, 12.7% in the calendar yea! 
1920, 9.8% in the closing vear of the 
war, and 7.9% in the year iImmedi- 
utely preceding the war. The total 
value of the exports to Asia and 
Oceania in the fiscal year ending 
with June 30, 1024, seems likely to 
exceed $700.000.000, as against slicht- 
ly less than $200,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1914, all of which preceded the 


© ening of the war. In the eight 
months ending with February the 
lotal to Asia and Oceania is S8512.- 


000,000 against only $356,000,000 in 
fhe same month of last vear. 

This big gain in our exports to 
the Onment, says the Trade Record 
of the National City Bank of 
York, is the more interesting by 
renson of the fact that manufac- 
lures form a very large percentage 
of our exports to thal part of the 
world. In the latest year for which 
exact details on this point are avail- 
noble manufactures formed over 75% 
of our exports to Asia and Oceania, 
and the big gains in our 1924 sales 
lo that section of the world indi- 
cites that manufactures are holding 
their own in the post-war competi- 


New 


fron with those produced in the 
Other parts of the manufacturing 
world. 


Color Chart 


Colors have taken a considerable 
jump, according to the weekly re 
port of the Gotham Hosiery Shops, 
having gained in percentage 
more than 10 per cent. Eighty-one 
per cent of colors were sold as 
wgiinst 19 per cent of blacks. 

Gravel has now arrived at third 
place, having made a steady gain in 
the last three weeks. Skyn and 
black continue to lead in numbers 
sold in the sheer lines, while black 
and buek reign in the regulars. 

\ccording to the report, the fol- 
lowing colors were sold in the sheer 


sola 


lines: skyn, black, gravel, buck. shel! 
graphite, sunset, caramel, medium 
gray, piping rock, reindeer, gun 
inetal, silver, nu, Sahara. acorn. 
White, eastor, peach, dark brown. 
bobolink, gold. poudre blue. suede 


und otter. 

In the regular lines. the following 
coors were sold: blaek, buek. medi- 
um gray, skyn, white, dark brown. 
gravel, piping rock, caramel. rein- 
deer, medium brown, suede. gun 
melal, bobolink, shell, scorn. sunset. 
nu, castor, peach, otter, silver. 
graphite, navy and gold. 

Chinese Demand New Design in 

Printed Goods 

The cut of Chinese clothig 
chenges but little from year to year, 
but designs and color changes are 
luking place in increasing frequency, 
particularly in = printed goods for 
ithe better classes. Merchants must 
icep abreast of these changes. and 
in order to do so, Trade Commiss- 
loner G. C, Howard reports, 


PULLEYS 


the Line 


HANGERS 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 

Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE 
SONS CO. 
ef Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


L 
U 
T 
C 
H 
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S 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


~ _ MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
y | Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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ay 
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OLHUR 


REG. U. SPAT. OFE— 


Baskets 12 to 72 inches in diameter 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


1852 


istablished 


Troy, N.. ¥. 
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STARCH 


CLEAN 


whether it be for one bag or a carload. 


— 


Your order will receive careful attention 


Boston 


Providence 


Charlotte, N. C. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Troy Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 | 
| 
| 
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Recent Textile Research 


By George B. Haven, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 


Mass., 
THE rapid advance of 


development in this country in 
the last three or four decades has 
been the combined result of three 
important factors: first, an abund- 


hefore National 


industrial 


ant and certain volume of raw ma- 


terials; second, a labor supply 
which, though full of social and 
economic difficulties, is still of un- 
questioned skill and variety; and 
third, effective and scientific man- 
ufacturing processes. Ut is with the 
latter that this paper has chiefly to 
do. 

The successful manufacture of 
any great commodity, whether it be 
textiles, machines, or food, must be 
carried out along the lines of sound 
and direct principles. Haphazard 
methods and circuitous routes be- 
tween the raw material and the fin- 
ished product are things of the past. 
The problem of every manufacturer 
is to transform the raw material as 
directly, accurately and economical- 
ly into the finished article. 

In processes as complicated and 
numerous as are those involved in 
textiles, if is natural that questions 
will arise in very great numbers 
which must be answered accurately 
and finally before new methods and 


more direct processes can be suc- 
cessfully adopted. 

We must never lose sight of the 
fact that the greatest research lab- 


oratory of all is the 
itself, whether it be the mill, shop, 
or other industrial plant. Many 
questions arise which can never be 
correctly answered unless carrmed 
oul upon a and under the 
practical conditions which the mull 
alone can afford. This is especially 
true of interrelated processes where 
the mill as a whole must 
disprove the answer to tits 
questions. 


manufactory 


scale 


Own 


On the other hand, there are nu- 
merous research -problems which 
can be carried out more success- 
fully. with the refinement and exact- 
ness of a laboratory than otherwise. 
The microscope will often show at a 
glance chemical and mechanical 
properties which it would cost a 
large amount of time and money to 
determine otherwise. Such research 
questions are relatively small in 
number, but their correct solution ts 
of very great commercial import- 
ance. Such questions can frequently 
be best answered by taking them 
out of the manufacturing process 
and isolating them under exact con- 
ditions in the laboratory. 

In this direction the Institute of 
Technology has sought, especially 
during the last eight or ten years, 
to answer numerous research ques- 
tions, in no way seeking to supplant 
the mill or the textile school in 
their own field. 

Among the numerous studies made 
in textiles recently the six following 
ones are chosen as typical: 

1. Moisture surveys. 

2. Rate of moisture regain in va- 
rious fabrics. 

3. Measurements of 
ity in felts and ducks. 


fabric poros- 


Association of 


prove or 


Cotton Manufacturers. 


i. Measurement of crimp 
lake-up In weaving processes. 
». The development of a constant 
loud-rate textile testing machine. 
6. Abrasion and Flexure in fab- 
rics. 


and 


|. The part which moisture plays 
in textile manufacture, especially in 
colton, is no longer a question but 
un assured fact. For accurate size 
in yarns, satisfactory and economi- 
cal manufacturing conditions and 
the resultant uniformity of product, 
atmospheric conditions in a textile 
mill must very generally be artifi- 
cially maintained by automatic ap- 


pliances for this purpose. Very 
many mills thus controlled have 
found convincing results.in_ the 


qualities above mentioned. The ac- 
curate determination of the amount 
of moisture present at various 
stages in manufacturing processes 
iequires the use of an automatic 
electric oven and refined balances 
for weighing. The tinstitute§ has 
made numerous of these tests for 
private individuals, returning a plot 
with full detail of the exact morst- 
ure condition of the product. The 
sumples for such - determinations 
must be small, viz., within the ca- 
pacity of fine balances, and must be 
sent from the mill to the laboratory 
hermetically sealed. It is not possi- 
ble to get results of any value if the 
sumples are sent through the mail, 
even though carefully wrapped in 
waxed paper. The way is lo 
lake a sample of about two ounces 
mm werght from each important 
process in cotton manufacture, uni- 
formly distributed between the cot- 
ton bale and the cloth room. These 
should be immediately sealed, either 
in glass capsules or press-top tin 
comtainers. They may then be sent 
without undue haste to the labora- 
lory and of course must be weighed, 
container and all, just as received. 
The accuracy should be to the near- 
est hundredth of a grain, in order 
lo secure three significant figures in 
the percentage results. After sub- 
fracting the tare weight of the con- 
fainer, the moist cotton is carefully 
lransferred to the basket of a textile 
oven and, after drying three or four 
hours at a temperature of 220 to 
230 degrees Fahrenheit, the bone- 
dry weight is determined. Subtract- 
ing this from the moist weight will 
of course give the amount of water 
present. The term “regain” has been 
officially defined as the percentage 
which this water indicates relative 
lo the bone-dry weight. The term 
“moisture content” is used to indi- 
cate the percentage of moisture in 
ferms of the actual or natural con- 
dition. It is evident that the latter 
percentage varies with the chance 
condition at time of the test, while 


hes! 


the regain is based on a constant 
value, namely, that of the dry 
product. 

In many processes, due to the 
manipulation of the fiber, the 


moisture which may have existed in 
the bale or may have been artifi- 
clally added in the form of an emul- 


| 

i 
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sion, is rapidly dissipated. Fre- 
quently, therefore, yarns fin- 
ished fabrics are nowhere nearly in 
their supposed condition regarding 
moisture. Many hundreds of such 
lests have been carried oul al the 
institute. 


2. Rate of moisture regain. The 
necessity of conditioning fabrics and 
yarns prior to tests for strength or 
weight is no longer doubted. The 
question therefore arises as to how 
long if is necessary to hang fabric 
specimens or yarn skeins in stand- 
ard atmospheric conditions before 
they will arrive at substantial equi- 
librium. tt is a well known fact 
that gauzes and light cotton fabries 
will pick up their fill of moisture in 
half or three-quarters of an hour 
and remain uniform thereafter. Tire 
fabrics and heavy belting ducks, 
however, require much longer in- 
lervals of time to come to balance 
regarding. moisture. The question 
has very o@en been asked of the 
institute, “What is the least interval 
of time in whieh I can reasonably 
expect my peculiar fabric to come 
to condition?” To solve this, a study 
has been recently made of the defi- 
nite rate at which a wide variety of 
fabrics pick up moisture, starting 
from a bone-dry state. This of 
course gives the maximum amount 
of time under the most adverse con- 
ditions that would ever be necessary 
to condition a fabric. An _ instru- 
ment, known as a “regain scale” was 
constructed in such a manner as to 
read directly the percentage of re- 
gain in the.-fabriec at intervals of 
lime determined upon a stop watch. 
Plots were constructed in terms of 
lhe elapsed time and the regain. for 
a variety of fabrics and yarns, rang- 
ing from very light to those of 
medium weight. The plots illus- 
trated the fact that in light fabrics 
almost all the regained moisture is 
collected in the first twenty minutes 
or half hour of exposure and that 
one hour is a sufficient interval for 
any average fabric to attain its final 
weight. 


3. Measurement of porosity” in 
felts and ducks. The openness or 
closeness of texture in many me- 
chanical fabrics is of considerible 
importance. This is especially true 
of felts, filler cloths, sail duek, and 
wing rabries. A good sail duck, for 
instance, should be strong, light in 
weight and as impervious to air as 
possible. A felt or filter eloth, on 
the other hand, should have for its 
purpose a definite amount of poros- 
ity. In the case of some fabries the 
medium of filtration is water instead 
of air. It is very difficult to earry 
out experiments in water porosity 
upon finished goods because of the 
harm done to the finish itself by 
the passage of water through the 
fabric. About two years ago a long 
series of experiments was perform- 
ed by Messrs. Wilson and Taylor, of 
the institute research staff, showing 
that, at least for heavy felts, air 
and water porosity were in very 
direct proportion. The advantage of 
using air instead of water is of 
course that the finished fabric could 
be thus: tested without injury. To 
this end a machine for measuring 
the air porosity of paper maker's 
wool felts was recently designed, 
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constructed and delivered to one of 
the research contracting concerns 
at the institute. It consists of a 
heavy U-shaped frame, carrying in 
its lower member a high pressure 
pneumatic clamp. On top of the 
machine is mounted an electrically 
driven blower, giving a range of air 
pressure from zero to six pounds. 
\ vertical air tube carried on trun- 
nion axes is supported by the upper 
frame directly over the pneumatic 
clamp. In the air tube is an orifice 
plate with a U tube attached in such 
“4 manner as to give the pressure 
drop across the orifice. The pres- 
sure which builds up upon the baek 
of the fabric when clamped in the 
machine is indicated on an inclined 
giuge and recorded by means of a 
Bristol recording gauge. Since at 
low pressure the amount of air 
passing through an orifice ts in very 
approximate proportion to the 
pressure drop through the orifice, a 
determined volume of air may be 
forced through each fabric of a se- 
ries, the back pressure then being a 
measure of the relative porosities. 
This machine has been installed 
“bout one month and, we under- 
stand, is giving very satisfactory 
results to the owners. We are at 
present extending, by means of spe- 
cial apparatus, the principle of this 
machine to the determination of 
siil-duck porosity and other fabrics, 

Measurements of crimp and 
|i ke-up im weaving processes. Some 
seven years ago E. D. Walen, at that 
lime chief of the Textile Division, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
I. C., proposed a method and ‘piece 
of apparatus whereby the deviation 
of yarns from a straight line as they 
rest in the fabrie could be meas- 
ured. It consisted of a rigid stand- 
ard at the top of which was a small 
clamp for holding the upper end of 
the crimped yarn. To the lower end 
was attached a light scale pan in 
which a progression of weights 
could be placed. A measuring scale 
behind the yarn and a light vermier 
ittached directly to the yarn made 
if possible to read elongations in 
hundredths of an inch. Of course 
the objeet of such an instrument is 
io determine the amount of weight 


necessary to straighten the yarn 


but not to stretch it. If a yarn thus 
marked off while resting in the fab- 
ric is, say, 8 inches long, after re- 
moving the crimp the length might 
be 9 inches. The inch thus obtained 
from straightening the yarn divided 
by the orgimal fabric length of the 
varn would indicate the erimp as 
i? per cent. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that most mechanical fabrics, 
exclusive of belting possibly, should 
be “square,” namely, in order to re- 
sist rupture from an external force 
the threads in the warp and filling 
should share equally in resistance. 
Such a condition can only be ob- 
tained when the fabrie is “square,” 
1. the deViation from straightness 
in the warp and filling threads is 
equal. If a plot is carried on with 
the determination in the Bureau of 
Standards apparatus, a curve, 
growing gradually steeper and final- 
ly merging into a straight line, will 
indicate the behavior of the crimp- 
ed yarn. Such a plot is usually 
made with the scale weights as a 
Continued on Page 30 


Lubricates Cotton Fibre’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 

Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
“In The Heart of America’s Alps” 


SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER Ist 


The Hightest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands 
sweeping panoramic views of Grandfather 
Mountain, Mount Mitchell, Table Rock 
Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the beau- 
tiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is un- 
surpassed in America. 


Azalea, Laurel 
and Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 
1924 season which will insure an added inter- 
est and beauty to guests who arrive early in 
the season. 


Amusements 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, 
Trout Fishing, Swimming, Dancing, Trap- 
shooting, Moving Pictures. 

Resident physician. Dietitian. Telephone in each 
room. Cuisine unexcelled. 1924 season under 
management of 
John J. Fitzgerald, of the Pinehurst organization 


For Further Information Address 


Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Thursday, May 15, 1924. 
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A M O 


TEXTILE SALESMEN 
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W. H. WILLARD. 
National Aniline & Chemical! Co. 


Will H. Willard, of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co. is a cotton 


manufacturer who acquired such 


W. H. WILLARD. 
knowledge of dyeing problems that 
his services were secured by dye- 
stuff manufacturers. 


He was born at Norfolk, Va., Sep- 
tember 16, 1869, and attended the 
Maryland A. & M. College. 

His first cotton mill experience 
was at 16 years of age at the Orange 
Factory, Willardville, N. C. Later 
he filled the position of assistant 
superintendent of the Common- 
wealth Mills, Durham. N. C., and at 
both of these plants manufactured 
colored goods. 

He then entered the hosiery man- 
ufacturing business and at different 
times managed hosiery mills at 
Cheraw, 8. C., Norfolk, Va. Tryon, 
N. C., and Winston-Salem, N. C. 

He entered the dyestuff business 
with the Casella Color Company, 
with headquarters at Greensboro, N. 
C., and when they were absorbed by 
the National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
became assistant Southern manager. 

Later he was promoted to South- 
ern manager, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, and satisfactorily 
filled that position. 

In addition to being a successful 
salesman, Will Willard has a per- 
sonality that makes friends and he 
is very highly regarded throughout 
the textile industry of the South. 


BRADFORD HODGES. 
Chicago Belting Co.) 


Bradford Hodges is the manager 


of the Atlanta Direet Factory 


BRADFORD HODGES. 


Branch of the Chicago Belting Com- 
pany at 37 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga.., 


and has charge of the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company sales in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia and part of Alabama. 

Mr. Hodges is a Georgia boy and 
was educated at the University of 
Georgia. For a number of years he 
was with the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company and was their purchasing 
agent for quite some time. He has 
been in the leather belting business 
eight years—with Alexander until 
that company had a change in its 
management—and since then with 
the Chicago Belting Company, which 
is one of the largest and most pro- 
gressive of the belt manufacturers. 

He has sold belting all through 
the Middle West and South and spe- 
clalizes in the textile and saw mill 
trades. 

Bradford Hodges is a young man, 
but 32 years of age, and already has 
acquired a very wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances who re- 
spect his judgment and recognize 
him as an authority on leather belt- 
ing. 


Pocket Size 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Revised Twice Yearly 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 13.—Sleeve Lining. 


Warp sateen (5-harness). Finished width, 39 inches. 

160 ends and 84 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 57s. Filling yarn, 47s. 

Weight, 4.47 linear yards 4.84 square vards) per pound, 
finished, 

Piece-dvyved, mercerized, and printed. 


Sample No. 14.—Embroidery Muslin. 


Plain woven, with center selvage for splitting. Grey 
width, 53 inches. 

83 ends and 65 picks per square inch, in the grey. 

Warp yarn, 54s. Filling yarn, 66s. 

Weight, 5.89 linear vards (8.67 square yards) per pound, 
In grey. 

Unbleached. 


Sample No. 15.—Venetian Lining. 


Warp sateen (8-harness). Finished width, 32 inches. 

i172 ends and 74 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 80/2. Filling yarn, 26s. 

Weight, 3.42 linear yards (3.04 square yards) per pound, 
tinished. 

Piece-dyed, mercerized, and schremered. Marquis de 
Luxe finish. 
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LEATHER 


Onty selected No. 1 native 
packer steer hides are used 
in Ladew Leather Belting. 


Summer hides, for they 
make the best belt leather. 
Special tanning and 
currying—the “know 
gained in making good belts 
since 18385—combine giant 
strength with wonderful 
pliability. 

Each piece of this super- 
service leather is selected by 
experts. Only sections of 
the same thickness and 
texture are joined into the 


finished belt. 

This means unvarying 
quality and guarantees you 
belting that has the stuff in 
it to stand up under long, 
hard service. It’is built 
right, to give you econom- 
ical, trouble-free power’ 
transmission. 


ADE Wo. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET 


Branches 
Atlanta, Ga. Newark, N. J. 
Beston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIL. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Fales 


Ring 
Worste 
Yarn 


J.-H 


Pawtucket 


Complete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


& Jenks Machine Company 


Rhode Island, U. 8S. A 


Ring Spinning and Twisting 


Machinery 


Spinning Frames for C%tton, 
Twisters for Cottan Wool, 
dd, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


W oonsocke 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders 


Vertical Openers 
Breaker Pickers 
Thread Extractors 

toving Waste Openers 
tevolving 
Drawing Frames, 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 
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Ine. 
t Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 


Conveyers 
Bale Breakers 
Finisher Pickers 


Flat Cards 
Slubbers 


Top 


Easton & 


Pawtucket, 


Warping and Winding Machinery 


Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
Reels 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 
. Mayes, Southern Agent 


Burnham Machine 
Company 
Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 


Doublers 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders 
Spindles for 
Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


most 


DouciasCrown 


hy 
STARCH 


THIN boiling starch made especially 
7 tor the textile trade—produced in the 
modern and perfectly controlled 


starch pliant in America. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special 
standard grades 
Starch (a refined thin boiling starch), 
Douglas Pearl Starch, Douglas Powdered 
Starch, Douglas Warp Sizing 


and 


Douglas Lion 
Mill Starch. 

Our represent- 
ative will promptly 
supply samples and 
full information. 
Write to 


PENICK & FORD SAL 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Southern Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C. 
]. H. ALMAND, Aclanta, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


New England Representatives 
MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Boston and 


Douglas Crown 


Starch and 


ES 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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How a Master Mechanic Increased 
Mill Profits 


From “Cotton Chats,” Published by 


the Draper Corporation. 
SRECAUSE I 
mind 
and 


had 
for new 
hunted 


an inquiring 
methods, studied 
costs wavs to reduce 
them.” 

Thus spoke the agent of a success- 
ful textile plant who had started as 
« Master Mechanic. He had be ask- 
how he, without textile school 
education or practical experience as 
carder, spinner or weaver, had out- 
distanced the men with these advan- 
fnges. 

The remark gave 
good story. 
an 


ed 


promise of a 
The questioner proved 

interested and helpful listener. 
“As a young man I landed the job 
os master mechanic of this mill. HU 
had a well-equiped machine shop, 
and I felt that my life’s ambition 
had been attaimed 


“My orders, like those to hundreds 


of master mechanics before and 
since, were to make all possible 
supplies and repair parts for the 


producing machinés. This was sup- 
rosed to save the profit on making 
them and reduce outside bills which 
appeared so large to the treasurer, 


“SOOT! 


after taking charge, my 
attention was attracted to the time 
wasted by high priced mechanics. 


in waiting on loomftixers who had 
the run of the shop. 

“I buill a supply room with a bin 
for each and every part we caried, 
puta clerk in charge and separated 
(his room entirely from the machine 
shop. The fixers dealt only with the 
supply clerk, receive . immediate 
service or were told we did net have 
the part; and in a few months we 
had our stock so arranged and com- 
pleted that we were seldom withoutl 
the part wanted 


“With my machinists on the job 
all the time, we found we could 
dispense with serviees of two of 


of them. 

“The supply clerk soon reported 
that he was over-stocked on pieces 
for which there was only a limited 
annual demand and on other parts 
for which he could find no use. 

“Investigation showed that when 
au machinist needed work, the fore- 
man looked over our stoek of pat- 
ferns, found one on which the sup- 
ply of castings was low and gave 
out a job to make up a quantity. 

“T instructed the shop to work 
only on orders from the millwrights 
snd men making our general re- 
pairs, or from the supply clerk, who 
was to carry only such stock as 
protected us from having machines 
stopped for repair parts. 

Discovers His Handicaps. 

“A long-standing cause of friction 
hetween our shop and the overseers 
was the claim of the latter that our 
castings did not quite fit their ma- 
chines. I had good pattern-makers 
and machinists and was sure I could 
duplicate the parts on any machine 
in the mill. 

“Determined to make good, I 
studied the weave room troubles 
with the overseer, seeking to put 


myself in his place and get his view- 
point. The experience was an eye- 
opener. 

“I didn't give up, however. I vis- 
ited your plant to find some way to 
duplicate your castings. | saw how 
badiv | was handicapped. 

“I did not have the original draw- 
ings to work from. I must use hand 
patterns, with their inaccuracies in 
moulding, where you used machines 


and mateh-plates. Your foundry 
worked from a fixed iron formula 
while our local foundry was not 
careful in this respect. Your in- 
spectors had the accumulated 
knowledge of years and ingenious 
gauges that enabled them to dis- 
cover defects that men with less 


knowledge of the particular needs of 
an automatie loom would 
“In short, | discovered 
nol producing repair 
gave the same results on the looms 
as the parts made by you. Further, 
I did not see any possibility of doing 


Si), 


Pass. 
that | was 
parts that 


Nearly Lost His Job. 

“That discovery came 
my Waterloo. IT had the 
of youth, intense loyalty 
and an uneasy 
“Once 


near being 
enthusiasm 
to the mill 
conscience. 


started, | was determined 
to see the end. I found we had 
made patterns on which we could 


never get our money back. We were 
charging parts to the supply room 
at the cost per. pound of the rough 
castings. Figuring the finishing as 
fill-in work for our Mmeéchanics, we 
were taking no account of defective 
castings we could not use, of those 
spoiled in our own shop or of tools 
ruined in working castings. that 
were too hard. I found these losses 
wiped oul our imagined savings on 
most of the repairs we were mak- 
ing. 

“Then | went to the superintend- 
ent. I told him I could rdeuce the 
annual cost of maintenance of our 
machines and inerease production 
if allowed to purchase from the 
machine builders a  eonsiderable 
part of our repairs. I had the fig- 
ures all worked out. In losses saved 
and gains made possible they to- 
faulled in the thousands and looked 
very imposing to me, 

“For my pains, | heard much 
about the folly of theories and some 
uncomplimentary personal remarks. 
Finally | was told that the treasurer 
hever complained about foundry or 
machine shop bills, but would raise 
ructions if called upon to approve a 
monthly grist of bills for repairs. 

“A year later, under a new super- 
infendent, | was given a free hand. 
I worked with the overseers of the 
different departments, and in a short 
lime we showed remarkable savings, 
gol an increased product and had a 
feeling of co-operation and good 
will among the machine tenders of 
the mill. 

“When that superintendent be- 
came agent, he made me his super- 
intendent, On his death, I became 
agent. 

Continued on Page 29 
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ESAGREEMENT as to the form 

the development the Southern 
lextile industry should take in the 
future marked the closing day of 
the sixth annual conference of the 
Southern. Social Service Association, 
in session in Columbia, S. C., for 
three days last week. 

A clear cut issue of profiting by 
the history of the textile industry in 
England and in New England, or of 
continuing to develop along the lines 
found profitable in the South with- 
out particular regard to the history 
of the industry in other sections, 
was brought out at the sessions. The 
first viewpoint was supported. by 
Broadus Mitchell, associate in econ- 
omy, Johns Hopkins University, in 
the second part of the address on 
“As Others See Us,” which address 
was delivered at the morning ses- 
sion of the association: the second 
viewpoint, that of the South’s deal- 
ing with its textile problem in. its 
own way, was supported by M. W. 
Heiss, president of the association, 
in an address at the Pacific Com- 
munity Association dinner Saturday 
night. 

Dr. Mitchell discussed the old and 
the new type of Southern cotton 
manufacturer, with “no sharp line 
of division between them,” but yet 
“substantial differences.” The pres- 
ent mill operator “is an industrial- 
ist,” the Johns Hopkins professor 
said, “recognizes his peculiar em- 
ployer’s interest and has certain 
purposes which are at variance with 
the well being of the community. 

He went on to say that the old 
autonomy was threatened by the 
voice of society in the form of labor 
legislation and by the protect of the 
workers, who “want self-govern- 
ment rather than good government.” 
The speakpr then attacked the stand 
of the typical Southern manufac- 
turer and argued for Federal aboli- 
tion of child labor, collective bar- 
gaining and the disappearance of 
the company town. 

“The typical Southern cotton 
manufacturer has met proposed 
legislation with ignorant and selfish 
objection on specious and unworthy 
grounds, Dr. Mitchell said. “He 
has met attempted collective bar- 
gaining with dissembling ‘industrial 
democracy, or, oftener, with the 
tyranny of the company owned 
town. In these new individualist 
policies he has, nevertheless, much 
of the old social sanction. When he 
opposes, for example, the constitu- 
tional child labor amendment, he 
mingles the bleat of the sheep with 
the growl.of the wolf. 

“Northern mills are coming South. 
Some day the disabilities that are 
already apparent in New England 
will be communicated to Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. If one may hazard 
an economic forecast, the South is 
going to be the great seat of cotton 
manufacturing in the world. It is 
the duty of everybody with a social 
conscience to see to it that what 
have been sectional assets do not 
become liabilities. The workers of 
the South must be profited—not ex- 
p.olted. We must celebrate our old 
idealism—not deny it. 
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Social Workers Conclude Meeting 


“If we can argue anything from 
history, it must be that we shall 
have aboltion of child labor by na- 
tional authority, collective bargain- 
ing with operators represented by 
persons of their own choosing and 
the disappearance of the company 
town, in favor of self-determining 
citizenship. 

“The Southern cotton manufac- 
turer and his welfare staff have now 
to choose whether they will oppose 
the inevitable or foresee and wel- 
come it.” 

At decided variance with the view 
expressed by Dr. Mitchell was the 
attitude assumed by the association 
president in his after dinner ad- 
dress. While acknowledging that 
much help might be brought to 
Southern workers by workers from 
other sections’ brought into the 
midst of Southern delegates, Mr. 
Heiss said that the worker coming 
into the South looked at the prob- 
lems differently “from our social 
workers and manufacturers.” He 
pleaded for “the other side” of the 
question. 


“It is known that we in the South 
freed a certain type of whites from 
a certain kind of bondage,” the 
president asserted, “we knowingly 
came into the industry and we in- 
tend to continue to develop along 
the lines best suited us. It was said 
we broke economic and social rules, 
that we broke every law in econom- 
ics and they were surprised that we 
survived. We are now again willing 
to work out for ourselves, agains! 
their standards, a better type of mill 
industry and of mill village.” 

Mr. Heiss went on to say that 
“while we were proud of our na- 
tional government but that in gov- 
erning local conditions we must 
continue to regulate by State rather 
than national legislation,” and that 
the labor question of the States 
were different and should be con- 
fined to the State. 

“The pendulum is swinging our 
way,” he said, in concluding, and 
declared that Southerners must pre- 
pare to meet their problems in a 
true and understanding light and 
looking toward the future “rather 
than following the dictates of his- 
tory.” 

Resolutions adopted at the busi- 
ness session of the association pro- 
vide for the placing the association 
ona “live, all the year round” basis. 
Working toward this end, the asso- 
ciation was divided into five zones, 
the centers of which are Greens- 
boro, Charlotte, Columbia, Green- 
ville and Atlanta. Zone meetings 
ure to be held twice annually. 

The resolutions called also for the 
employing of a part time corre- 
sponding secretary, a better basis of 
raising funds from the mills and a 

closer tie between the Southern As- 
sociation and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. The 
new plan of finance was suggested 
according to the plans of that asso- 
ciation. Details of the new plans 
were left with the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Heiss, superintendent of the 
Revolution Mills at Greensboro, was 

Continued on Page 25) 
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Dyeing Knitted Fabrics 


HE dyeing of yarns for use in the 

manufacture of knitted fabrics 
has to conducted on principles 
varying in some respects from the 
fixed principles used in dyeing yarns 
for the manufacture of woven cloth. 
For instance, it does not materially 
affect the woven fabric if a light 
degree of felting has been started in 
the varn during the dyeing. In the 
dveing of varns for either hand or 
machine knitting every effort must 
be taken to prevent any tendency to 
felling. Overheating, an of 
pressure too long sustained, or any 
action likely to ¢ause felting in the 
varns will make it difficult to pro- 
duce soft, light, fluffy knitwear. 
Finished knitting yarns are usually 
given a second scouring before dye- 
ing in order to prevent the possibil- 
itv of irregularities in the shades. 
That is, after the varns have been 
scoured in the regular way in the 
scouring department, the dyer puts 
them through another washing 
operation in his own department to 
assure himself that all substances 
which liable to cause uneven- 
ness in dveing are removed. These 
second scours are regulated so as to 
run them off the yarn freely for any 
residue of scouring material will 
have a tendeney to cause streaky 
places in the finer grades of yarn. 
If fine woolen yarns are being pre- 
pared for dyeing, thorough rinsing 
Is necessary to remove any oilv sub- 
stances which have been used in the 
preparation of the. yarns. 


he 


PXCeSS 


are 


The type of dyeing macnine used 
in a hosiery mill depends on the 
character of the goods manufac- 
lured and at which stage the mate- 


rial is to be dyed. The material 
may be dyed in the cotton or the 
wool, in the yarn, in the fabric or 


in the garment. The paddle style 
of dyeing machine is. often used for 
dveing hosiery goods, consisting of a 
circular val in which the goods are 
placed. The bath and the goods are 
kept in constant motion by the ro- 
lating action of the paddles of the 
wheel which is operated in bearings 
ubove the vat. The continuous dye- 
ing machines are used for ecolorme 
knitted fabrics, while knit goods 
which require coloring with the 
sulphur dyes are put through a spe- 
cially designed machine. The sul- 
phur dyes are for cotton goods, 
while mixed woo! and cotton goods 
ure commonly colored with the 
dyestuffs. The acid dyes are 
used on some of the goods and re- 
quire no mordant. Mordanting with 
potassium bichromate with a reduc- 
ing ingredient is practiced on hos- 
ery which have been dyed 
with logwood. The chrome-mordant! 
dyes are useful in making heather 
mixtures. 

The woo! is boiled one hour in a 
bath of three per cent bichromate 
of soda and three per cent cream of 
tartar. After rinsing the woo! it 1s 
ready to be dyed. 


rec! 


goods 
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Color Theory. 

In the dye house of the knit goods 
mill the color theory plan is usually 
arranged under the headings of pri- 
mary colors, secondary colors and 
tertiary colors. A primary color is 
one which cannot be separated into 
parts, but may be reduced to a tint 
by white or to a shade by black. By 
mixing either of the two primary 
colors we get a compound or a sec- 
ondary color. 

The 


posed 


secondary colors are com- 
of two primaries. For ex- 
ample, red and vellow when mixed 
produce orange. Red and blue pro- 
duce purple. Blue and yellow pro- 
duce green and so on. The tertiary 
colors are made up of two secondary 
Orange and green produce 
a citron shade, green and purple an 
olive and orange and purple a rus- 
set. 


colors. 


Complementary colors are the 
shades which if placed together in 
a design tend to increase the inten- 
sity of their respective colors. If 
red and green are together in a 
check or stripe in a knitted garment 
both colors will be increased beyond 
their actual color value. Any two 
colors that harmonize well will pro- 
duce the same result if placed side 
by side in a texture, for the colors 
reflect the rays of the primary col- 
ors of which they are composed. 
(Gsreen will develop red rays and red 
green rays, so that when these two 
colors are together the result is the 
development of both colors. But if 
two greens or two reds are similarly 
arranged they will tend to detract 
irom each other and thereby lessen 
the value of the color effect. The 
lertiary colors are used mostly for 
ground work in knitted textures and 
the secondary and primary colors 
for brightening up and making the 
designs appear richer in color and 
volume. Still, in the average knit 
gurment, the brighter the color, the 
more sparingly if should be used, 
except for some of the elaborately 
patterned sporting goods. 

The various colorings for knitted 
goods are commonly worked out in 
the designing room of the hosiery 
mill, although some dyers attend to 
this matter themselves, while ocea- 
sionally the expert analyist of a 
large buying concern prepares the 
dye recipe and sends it along with 
ithe order for the goods. Even then 
ihere are frequent changes needed 
in order to get the best results. A 
red may have to be brightened, an 
olive toned down, or a pink shaded 
lighter or darker. 

It) many cases the shades selected 
by the firm ordered the goods are 
such that few of the straight dyes 
will suffice and the mill dyer must 
match the color as near as possible 
by compounding. 

One mill received an order for 
sporting garments in which a num- 
ber of oriental shades were used. 
Such colors are always difficult to 
match for the reason that the weavy- 

Continued on Page 27) 
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Much Interest in Coming Convention 


EXTILE manufacturers through- 

out the country will follow with 
extreme interest developments at the 
28th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
that is to be held in Atlantic City, 
N. J.. May 27-28. The comprehensive 
plans already announced for a con- 
sideration of the present state of the 
trade industry with possible meas- 
ures for alleviation is focusing at- 
tention on this meeting. Increasing 
importations which has resulted in 
curtailed operations by domestic 
mills is bringing the problem of the 
tariff close home to American man- 
ufacturers and if anything con- 
structive can be done at this time 
if will be an event of outstanding 
importance. The American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association the 
great national organization of textile 
mills, which embraces in its mem- 
bership approximately 90 per cent 
of all southern plants and is the 
recognized spokesman of this rapid- 
ly developing section. Between 800 
and 900 of the foremost cotton man- 
ufacturers of the country will be 
present at this meeting. 

Additional interest centers in this 
convention by reason of the plans 
for relief of the Southern industry 
from dependence on outside agen- 
cies, which will be further elabor- 
ated at this meeting. The goal to- 
wards which the Association has 
been working for years is an inde- 
pendent and self contained industry 
in the south, with its own dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing and merceriz- 
ing plants, thereby obviating the ne- 
cessity of shipping its goods North 
and East for further processing, and 
the manufacture of such fabrics 
as will more directly enter the chan- 
nels of consumption. The building 
of textile machinery and _ repair 
parts in the South is also one of the 
goals towards which the association 
is working and already substantial 
progress has been achieved. A dozen 
or more big finishing mills, piece 
goods bleacheries, and mercerizing 
plants have been initiated within 
the past two years and numerous 
plants have taken steps in the direc- 
tion of the production of diversified 
products, all in line with the action 
of this association at its Washington 
and Richmond meetings. Several! 
leading textile machinery corpora- 
fions are now giving attention to the 
building of machinery plants in the 
South, this branch of the industry 
furnishing the demand for more 
than three-fourths of all the new 
textile machinery being erected in 
this country. And coincident with 
this expansion has gone the effort 
fo establish closer and more inti- 
mate contact with the agencies for 
distribution, to the end that the 
merchandising problems can best be 
brought home to the manufacturers 
for the advantage of all coneerned. 

This meeting will serve also to 
focus attention upon the altogether 
remarkable development of the 
Southern textile industry within 
recent years. There are today more 
than 16,850,000 spindles in the South 
with 325,000 looms and 43,808 knit- 
ling machines as compared with 


942,000 spindles and 11,898 looms in 
1880, a gain of 16,318,000 spindles and 
313,000 looms in the 44 years In 
i880 there was only $17,000,000 in- 
vested in the 161 cotton mills of the 
South, giving employment to 16,741 
worth of goods. Today approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 is invested in 
the 1,181 mills in the South, giving 
employment to almost 225,000 oper- 
atives and producing goods valued 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
- Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


at more than $1,000,000 annually. = 


No other of the older major indus-- 
tries can show such an amazing 
record of.growth. Forty-four years 
ago the South was just beginning to 
emerge from the reconstruction pe- 
riod following the great War Be- 
tween the States. Agriculture had 
been its traditional industry. Cities 
and towns were small and widely 
scattered, poverty was general, 
transportation facilities — limited, 
capital scarce and timid, population 
scant and- knowledge of the arts of 
industry and commerce almost neg- 
ligible. The section had just passed 
through a great war which had left 
the. country almost bare. It was 
with this background that the lead- 
ers of the new Industrial South 
sought to build up a great industry 
and that too in competition with the 
established industry North, which 
enjoyed ample capital and credit, 
excellent transportation facilities, 
adequate trained labor, splendid 
trade connections and which fur- 
thermore was close to the centers 
of trade and distribution. The record 
of development of the Southern tex- 
tile industry in the face of such 
handicaps is nothing short of mar- 
velous. And at. this approaching 
convention many of the pioneers 
who contributed so much to this 
progress will be in attendance, con- 
sidering further plans for continued 
expansion. 

A comprehensive and _ detailed 
analytic discussion of the present 
situation in the textile trade with 
its widespread curtailment among 
both Northern and Southern mills 
promises to be an outstanding fea- 
ture of the approaching convention. 
Contributing causes that have re- 
sulted in the present deplorable 
state of the market, particularly 
louching increasing importations 
and the tariff situation will be re- 
viewed and steps outlined whereby, 
if is hoped, alleviating measures 
may be formulated to the end that 
confidence may be restored and full 
employment resumed. Stuart W. 
Cramer, of Charlotte, N. C.. one of 
the leading manufacturers of the 
South and an authority of wide- 
spread note on textile economics, 
will outline the situation and lead 
the discussion which will be parti- 
cipated in by a score or more of 
representative Southern manufac- 
turers and others from various sec- 
lions of the country. That the as- 
sociation, which embraces in its 
membership more than 90 per cent 
of all Southern mills, will take a 
definite stand on the subject is re- 
garded as likely in view of the ex- 
tent to which imported merchandise 
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Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
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Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
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materials and scientifically controlled in manufacture by our own metallurgists. 
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Covering Top Rolls 


By Me. 

NOTE with much interest in cur- 
rent issues of various textile pa- 
pers the discussion at the recent 


meeting of the Spinners’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association. I 
am especially interested in the dis- 
cussion of covered top rolls. This 
subject I think has been one of the 
most sadly neglected of any depart- 
ment in the mill, and yet I believe 
it to be the most important depart- 
ment in the successful manufacture 
of good cotton varn. During my 12 
years in and around the mill and 
with 13 vears calling on mills of the 
South | have been interested in roll 
eoverers supplies and better roll 
covering. I have given this depart- 
ment special study for the past five 
years and during that time have 
made many experiments with va- 
rious makes of skins and cloth. 


with reference to uneven 
rolls. We will probably have un- 
even rolls long we have to 
depend on using sheep skins and ft 
now we will have to do this 
for a long time to come, there 
has not yet been discovered a 
substitute for sheep skins for top 
rolls which has worked satisfacto- 
rily. Sheep skins are grown and 
not manufactured, and by this I 
mean that the manufacturer of 
roller skins has to depend largely on 
nature for the quality of his prod- 
uet. Of course, through the process 
of manufacture the skin is made 
much more even in thickness and 
finish than in the raw or natural 
state, but with all the special ma- 
chinery and expert workmanship if 
is almost impossible to get every 
skin of the same thickness. In fact, 
it is impractical to make one skin 


Now, 


as as 
seems 
as 


as 


of the same thickness because the 
skin doesnt grow that way, and 
while of course it is possible to 


make it the same, yet in so doing 
there would be danger of injuring 
the quality of the skin if this should 
be resorted to. There is, however, 
room for improvement in getting a 
more uniform skin, and this should 
he accomplished by the close selee- 
lion of raw skins by the manufac- 
turer, because unless you have a 
uniform skin to start with you will 
certainly have an uneven skin in the 
finished product. Next to uniform- 
ity in thickness the most important 
factor is the grain surface. Sheep 
skins, as stated in the beginning, are 
grown, not manufactured, and 
brings us again up against nature, 
and if is very hard to change the 
natural texture of a sheep skin. 
Special care should be taken in the 
selection of raw stoek for grain sur- 
face. This is quite largely controlled 
by the breed of sheep, the section 
where raised, ete. I note that one 
of your members states that at one 
time he secured uniform skins, but 
found it hard to do so now. I might 
say here that this condition has 
been brought about very largely due 
io the change in breed of sheep 
within the past few years. Sheep 


are usually grown for the fleece or 
wool they produce and not for the 
Therefore, the growers have 


skin. 


Sanders. 


worked for a higher grade wool, in 
bringing out their breeds, and this 
new breed of sheep producing a long 
fine fleece produces a poorer skin 
than the old-time breed. This is 
very largely the reason for so much 


uneven and inferior roller leather 
loday. 
The average user of roller skins, 


Il am confident, does not realize what 
a problem the manufacturer of rol- 
ler leather is up against today. I 
have explained that we are not get- 
ting as good quality raw skins today 
as in the past. Even with the great- 
est care in selection on the part of 
the manufacturer they find it very 
hard to get enough raw skins suit- 
able for first-class roller leather. If 
is necessary to buy and manufac- 
ture tremendous quantities of raw 
skins in order to get a_ selection 
suitable for roller work. These 
rejects, or the skins which are un- 
suitable for roller work, have to be 
manufactured and sold at.a very low 
figure, but this is necessary in order 
to get the proper selection for roll- 


ers. 


Don't think roller leather 
high in price, and don't how 
cheap you can buy it. Cheap roller 
leather is one of the greatest ex- 
pense items you could add to your 
cost sheet. It may not show up in 
the supply bills, but it certainly will 
on your production and quality re- 
ports. 


too 


see 


Adopt some good rehable manu- 
facture of sheep skins, tell them 
what your requirements are, pay 
them a fair price for their product 
and then put it up to them to fur- 
nish. you with a first-class skin. If 
you have your rolls covered by cus- 
tom shops pay them a fair price for 
their work and demand first-class 
material and workmanship. They 
certainly cannot furnish this though 
at a price below the cost of first- 
class material. This will help solve 
your roller troubles more than you 
probably realize. 

The tanning and finishing of rol- 
ler skins, of course, is not to be 
overlooked as a secondary matter 
because this is quite essential to 
good roller skins. As stated in the 
beginning, nature plays the most 
important part, but without the 
proper handling and finishing of the 
skin if would be mighty hard to 
spin yarn with it. There are various 
makes of skins on the market but 
the standard and most satisfactory 
leather should first be carefully se- 
lected in the raw state, tanned by 
the slow process of Hemlock bark 
method and then properly finished. 
It is possible to tan sheep skins in 
a few hours and they look good, but 


you will find these skins will not 
work satisfactorily. To tan a skin 
properly for roller purposes takes 
from six to eight weeks, then it 


starts through the various stages of 
manufacture to the finished state. 
It has been the experience of lead- 
ing manufacturers that they get the 
most satisfactory skin for roller 
purposes right here in this country. 


= 
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This applies both to uniformity and 
quality of grain surface. 

As to calipering rolls—this cer- 
tainly would be time well spent by 
any mill, but more especially those 
on finer numbers. Of course, this 
should be done at all times on the 
front rolls of both roving and spin- 
ning frames. This is not of such 
great importance for the middle and 
back rolls but they should be of a 
fair degree uniform in diameter. If 
your roll coverer will take the time 
and exercise care in the selection of 
the most uniform skins for his front 
rolls and then make his cots double, 
I mean for single boss rolls or shells, 
and then pair the cots you will get 
a more uniform roll. The thickness 
of any skin varies. The most uni- 
form part of, the skin is the center 
or backbone. Cuts from this part of 
the skin ranging from four to six 
inches from either side of the back- 
bone center should be uniform if 
the skin has been properly selected, 
and would suggest this part of the 
skin be used on all front rolls. This 
will necessitate extra care on the 
part of the roll coverer, but it will 
certainly eliminate a lot of uneven 
rolls and bad yarn for the spinner. 
The heavier part could be used on 
the middle and back rolls. 

Felt or cushion: An uneven roll 
is not always due to an uneven:skin. 
In fact, I venture to say that there 
is a- greater variation in the thick- 
ness of the average roller cloth than 
in the average skin, which, of 
course, results in a variation in the 
diameter of the roll, no matter how 
even your cot or skin, if you put on 
an uneyen cushion you still have 
an uneven roll. There are various 
fabrics on the market for roller 
cloth. I believe the most widely 
used in the South is a coarse cloth 
which is made from a cotton warp 
and shoddy filling. It is impossible 
to make a uniform piece of cloth 
like this. Tear a piece of this 
cloth apart and see if you think you 
could weave a uniform piece of 
goods with such filling. The only 
uniform cloth for cushion is one 
which has been woven of even 
woolen yarn made from first-class 
stock, then felted and brought down 
by methods of 
certain thickness. This higher grade 
felt has to go through various proc- 
esses to make it compact and uni- 
form in thickness and at the same 
time retain its natural cushion ef- 
fect. This is done with: special 
machinery and is a _ process of 
pounding the fabric in order to 
bring each fibre together as a solid 
fabric or cushion. It is stated that 
at one time this was done by hand, 
using small hammers, and I under- 
stand that in some parts of China 
they still use the old hand method 
of felting woolen fabrics. 

As to using hot calendering for 
finished rolls—certainly believe this 
greatly increases the quality of the 
roll and every roller shop should be 
equipped with one of these ma- 
chines and each roll calendered be- 
fore using. 

Keep rolls well cleaned, using care 
when oiling not to let oil come in 
contact with the covered roll—oil 
ruins leather. Keep top clearers in 
good condition. 


manutacture to a 
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Chicago Fuse Company 
Reorganized 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing 
Company has announced a reorgan- 
ization which includes the purchase 
by its president, W. W. Merrill, of 


the remaining block of stock held 
by A. D. Dana, of New York City, 
until recently chairman otf the 


board, who has been inactive in the 
management of the eompany’s af- 
fairs for a number of years. The 
capital stock has been changed from 
7,500 shares of $100 par value to 
60,000 shares of no par value. 
Thirty thousand shares were offered 
to the public through John Burn- 
ham & Co. and Hitchcock, Bard & 
Co., and all immediately taken. A 
considerable share of these 30,000 
shares were purchased by Mr. Mer- 
rill and his including 
employees of the company through- 
out the general office, sales depart- 
ment and factory. The active man- 
agement of the company will remain 
the same as heretofore. W. W. 
Merrill and his own the 
controlling stock of the corporation 
and there will be no change in its 
policies or method. 


associates, 


associates 


latest move, Mr. 
Merrill has taken his final step in 
his advancement from a minor em- 
ployee in 1894 to president and con- 
trolling stockholder at the comple- 
tion of his thirty years of activities 
with the Chicago Fuse Manutfactur- 
ing Company, which is well known 
all over the country to all connected 
with the manufacture and distribu- 
lion of electrical supplies. 


In making this 


The other officers of the company, 
tll of whom have spent practically 
all of their business lives in its em- 
ploy, inelude Geo. C. Reid, vice- 
president and treasurer; Walter D. 
Dana, vice-president, and F. Traut- 
mann, secretary. E. J. Hamilton 
will continue as manager of sales. 


New Du Pont Dye 


Sulfogene Direct Blue BRS. a di- 
rect sulfur dyestuff of reddish navy 
blue shade, especially suitable for 
machine dyeing, has been developed 
and placed on the market by E. LI. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. It pro- 
duces redder and brighter shades 
than Sulfogene Direct Blue B con- 
centrated, and like it, does not re- 
quire a period of oxidation immedi- 
ately following dyeing to develop 
the fullest shades. 

Sulfogene Direct Blue BRS is level 
dyeing and possesses the usual good 
fastness properties of other Sulfo- 
gene blues. It may be applied 
equally well on raw-stock or yarns 
but as it can be rinsed without sub- 
sequent oxidizing its use is advan- 
tageous when dyeing piece goods in 
a jig. Sulfogene Direct Blue BRS 
shows, it is stated, a good fastness 
to ecross-dyeing, becoming only 
slightly redder, and is used for dye- 
ing cotton warp yarns. 

When aftertreated with copper, 
chrome and acetic acid the shade 
hecomes redder and the fastness to 
light and washing is improved 


slightly. 
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Twenty years of chemical research:and devotion to the 
development of the art of sizing and finishing entitles us to 
your friendly cooperation. 

SIZOL service means high quality production. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Herman Seydel, President 


Jersey City, N. J. 
W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


LOOM 


DROP WIRES) 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product-—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—small the 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe. P. O. Box 219. Greenville. S. C. 


r 


requirements receive same 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


DIASTAZYME 


A product for the conversion and removal of 


starches, sizings, etc. 
DIASTAZYME is especially adjusted for textile 
use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for sample 
The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Advantages Better Mill 


Articles Submitted in Prize Competition On This Subject. 


Better Equipment Contest. 


\s a superintendent or an over- 
seer, how often have -you felt that 
if you were given an opportunity, 
you could replace vour old equip- 
ment with modern machinery and 


methods and thereby make so much 


large! profits for your company 
that the initial expense would soon 
be lost sight of? 

Or if you have heen fortunate 
enough to be at a mill where the 


worn and out-of-date equipment had 
been replaced with the modern 
product of the machinery shops, vou 


know by your own records how 
much your mill company has saved 
in labor, operating costs, and how 


much production has been increased 


at the lower figures. 

Or if you have left an old mill 
where you had been = struggling 
uiong to make the worn and anti- 
quated machinery do its best and 
gone nto a new plant that was the 
last word in mill construction, you 
have personal knowledge of the 
many advantages that the modern 
mill has over those where machin- 


ery has not been kept up-to-date. 
If 


yours, 


have been 
if are convinced of 
you could make in your 
mill if the treasurer gave you a free 
hand, you have an excellent oppor- 
lunity to cash in on your ideas. 

The on “Advantages of 
Better Equipment” is still open and 
you stil have time to enter your 
article, 

We want the practical ideas of 
the practiclal men and want no hesi- 
Late enter the contest because 
they feel that they do not write well 
enough. We wil correct all 
in grammar and spelling. 


these 


changes 


experiences 
Vou 


contest 


errors 


No article received after May 20 
will be considered in the contest. 


Prizes for the contest winners will 


be awarded as follows: 
For best article R50 
Second best Sib 
Third best 
Next ten best 10 


Contest Rules 


|. Articles must not be longer than 
three full columns. 

~. Articles must 
assumed names, but 
and of the 
known 


with 
name 
must be 


be signed 
the real 
address writer 
LO us. 


3. The subject, “Better Equipment 
for Southern Cotton {ls,” will in- 
clude anything that has a bearing 
upon the subject, but is intended to 
specifically cover the advantages to 
be derived from installing new and 
modern machinery. Special weight 


will be given to statistics or the 
results of experiences or tests. 
i. Articles must be original and 


articles that include paragraphs or 
sections copied from other articles 
on this subject will be thrown out. 


The contestants and all of our read- 


$90.00. The writers of the next ten 
articles will receive $10 each. 

NOTE—It intended that the 
articles shall show the advantages 
of better opening machinery, light 
carding, tape drive spinning, etc. 
with data relative to the increased 
production and the reduced cost of 
production. 


Number Five 


ers will be requested to call our at- 
tention to any article that shows 
evidence of having been copied. is 
¥. Articles will be published by us 
in the order received and the Judges 
will be instructed that where two 
are of equal merit the decision shall 
be given to the one received first. 
6. In mentioning carding, drawing, 
roving, spinning, spooling, twisting, 
warping, etc., machinery, the name 
of the builder of such machinery 
can not be given. This rule will not 
This subject means a great deal 
to the future progress of the South- 
ern textile industry as to economy, 
quality and quantity. We will base 
this article on an equipment to 
manufacture 30s carded yarn. First, 
we want an opener room with floor 
space sufficient to allow our mixing 
to have at least 36 hours to age and 


apply to special machinery. 

7. No article that is received after 
May 20th will be considered in the 
contest and under Section 5 of these 
rules there is an advantage in mail- 
ing articles early. 

8. The contest will be decided by 
seven practical men who, acting in- 
dependently of each other, shall 


assume its normal condition. This 

read the articles and give us their will allow our cotton to be im a 
opinion relative to which is besf loose condition and enable us to get 
and second best. A vote for first the pest results from a cleaning 
place will count (1) and a vote for standpoint from our opener. Next, 
second place will count (% we want a modern vertical opener 
9. The article receiving the largest equipment with a condensing sys- 
number of the judges’ votes will tem that feeds the cotton from the 


condenser direct to the aulomalic 
feeder. The vertical opener so ad- 


be declared the winner and its writ- 
er will receive $50.00. The writer of 


the article which receives’ the justed to supply a constant sujly 
second largest vote will recelve of cotton fo the hreaker picker. 
$30.00 and that of the third best, This insures us a lap from the 


Reservoir of Rowan Cotton Mills, 
by a 7 ft. Page Fence of 


Salisbury, N. C., surrounded 
ARMCO Ingot iron 


the uniform, super-heavy zinc coat on Page Square mesh 
fabric is approximately 4 times as thick as that on ordinary 
_Wire, assuring property protection at its lowest cost per 
year. 


Fence this year. Ask us for plans and estimates. We 


carry stocks of Page Fence Products, our skilled erecting 
crews insure correct installation. Write 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


breaker picker with uniform weight 
per yard and enables us to omit the 
intermediate picker and allows t's 
to produce a finished lap of uniform 


weight per yard with less beater 
blows per inch on the cotton fiber 


and saves thousands of these litle 
fibers that are often broken by ex- 
cessive beater processes. 

We want modern pickers 2nd ail 
fast running parts equipped with 
roller bearings. This insures smooth 
running and saves power and stij:- 
plies. The feed apron on the fin- 
isher should be equipped with roller 
bearings and the sprocket chain 
drive. This will insure a posiitve 
drive with no slip. 

We want 
with cork 


our evener equipment! 
insulated cones to imsure 
a positive drive, which means a 
great deal in producing a uniform 
lap in weight per yard. 

We want the number of machines 
in our opening and picker depart- 
ment sufficient to handle the neces- 
sary amount of production with a 
modern speed for the best results— 
six to seven thousand pounds for 
sixty hours for each finisher and 
eight to nine thousand for each 
breaker picker. We are aware of 
the fact that a much greater pro- 
duction is often put through pick- 
ers, but the best results are desired 
und cannot be obtained if the equip- 
ment is so limited that it is neces- 
sary to crowd the pickers for ex- 
cessive production. Too much care 
cannot be taken in the proper open- 
ing and picking equipment if we 
expect to produce quality and quan- 
tity on economical basis. 

Now, we come to the card. We 
want a modern ecard equipped with 
roller bearings on cylinder and 
lickerin journals to insure smooth 
running and save power. They also 
eliminate vibration, which enables 
us to get very close settings. We 
want good clothing on our cylinder 
doffer and flats, good lickerins and 
good screens. With this and our 
cards properly ground and properly 
set, carding a light sliver of about 
7) pounds for ten hours will give us 
high quality carding. 

We want our cards 
with a modern vacuum 
equipment, which enables 
crease the production of the card 
and adds much to keeping the cards 
clean and does away with lots of 
dust mr. the room and enables one 
man to successfully operate a great- 
er number of cards whici reduces 
the cost per pound of the carding 
department, 


equipped 
stripping 
us to in- 


Now, we come to the drawing 
frames. We cant these machines 
moderniy equipped with metallic 


rolls, with a front roller speed not 
over 200 R. P. M. If we are forced 
lo run an excessive speed on our 
drawing frames we cannot produce 
the desired results. With the work 
the drafting rollers are required to 
do and with the amount of stock the 
drafting rolls have to work on if 
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they are running at a high rate of 
speed they cannot produce an even 
and smooth sliver. 

Now, we come to the fly frames. 
We want modern and up-to-date fly 
frames equipped with cork inserted 
cones. We want these machines 
equipped with ball bearing front top 
rollers. We want slubbers to have 
not less than 66 spindlés, interme- 
diates not less than 120 spindles, fine 
frames not than 180 spindles. 
This is for 12”x6” slubbers with not 
over 3 draft, 10°x5” intermediates 
not over 4.75 draft, 7°x3%" fine 
frames not over 5.75 draft. 

Now, we come to the 
We want a frame with 7%” ring not 
less than 252 spindles per frame; 
3%” gauge without separators; 
these frames equipped with metallic 
thread boards, which insures thal 
guide wires will stay in their proper 
place mruch better than on the old 
common wood thread boards. We 
want frames equipped for filling 
wind which will give us practically 


less 


spinning. 


10 per cent more production than 
the warp wind. We want our 
frames equipped with individual 


motor drive, which insures almost a 
constant roller speed. This means a 
great deal, because with a variation 
in our speed we cannot adjust our 
frames so they will run good. Owing 
to the fact that different speeds call 
for a different traveler and other 
adjustments too numerous to men- 
tion, we want our frames equipped 


with tape driven spindles, which 
insures us of a _ positive spindle 
speed that if we did not get we 
would produce yarn with various 
twist, which is very undesirable. 
Then, too, with the band driven 
spindles the variation spindle 
speed causes our spinning to run 
bad because the traveler does not 
fit the various speeds. We want our 


cylinder 
roller 
smooth 
With 


journals equipped with 
bearings. This insures 
running and saves power. 


this spinning equipment we 


‘an produce 100 per cent produc- 
tion of high quality yarn at low 
cost. 


Now, we come to the spooler. We 
want a modern tape driven spooler 
equipped to spool filling wind, the 
filling wind spooling being greatly 
preferred over the warp wind for 
the reason the yarn does not under- 
go the strain with the filling wind 
that it does with the warp wind and 
the yarn retains the elasticity that 
adds very much to the value of the 
yarn in the succeeding processes. 
Also the waste ts reduced to almost 
nothing if the doffing has the proper 
attention in the spinning room and 
the cost per pound for filling wind 


spooling, usually runs about the 
same as the cost for warp wind 
spooling. 


“COTTON.” 
Number Six 


Better equipment for Southern 
mills means the expenditure of 
more money, but this article is from 
experience at a Southern mill that 
had what some would term “pretty 
good old machinery,’ and was being 
operated night and day making 
some pretty good old yarn, getting 
an average of about 75 per cent pro- 
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duction and the quality as good as 
was expected from an old mill, but 
the cost of operating was away up 
in the air. As the old saying, “Old 
men shall dream dreams, and young 
men shall see visions,’ in this case 
the old man saw visions and dream- 
ed dreams of the old machinery 
scrapped and replaced with up-to- 
date equipment, and this is now a 
reality. 

To begin with, we have space to 


mix seventy-five bales of cotton, 
which we find sufficient for ten 
thousand spindles, and we have 


found that this enables us to keep 


our numbers. We have also been 
convinced that the vertical opener 
raises at least one grade in cotton. 
and have found that ball bearings 


on beaters absolutely stopped our 
grid bars from getting gummed up 
with eil and grease, which enables 
the grid bars to do their duty and 
of course there is no way to tell 
how much we have saved in cotton 
by keeping black oil out of the work. 
Ball bearings on evener and apron 
rolls have saved us in power and 
labor by reducing set backs 80 per 
cent. 

By installing Cook’s vacuum eard 
stripper we save $10 per week in 
labor, which enables us to cut speed 
on cards 10 per cent by cutting 
down time for stripping, by install- 
ing additional cards and cutting 
another 10 per cent which brough! 
us down from one hundred pounds 
per card in ten hours to seventy-five 
pounds. Our breaking strength in- 
creased around 20 per cent, which 
of course was helped by the instal- 
lation of ball bearings. After fight- 
ing the drawing to put through 
what stock the ecards on licker-ins 
would do, we began paying by the 
hank, after which we found that we 
had more deliveries than we needed 
at present speed, so we. reduced 
speed and still never have any trou- 
ble about keéping up. Our fils 
frames are the latest model frames. 
builf in 1917, and don’t have any 
trouble getting production and qual- 
itv. Frame help comes from miles 
around to get a job and other mills 
with old frames pay more than we 
an, 


We found with the wide guage 
spinning frames we can get more 
pounds of yarn from the same floor 
space, with less spindles than with 
narrow gauge. We found that it is 
less expensive to operate tape driv- 
en spindles than with band drive, 
both in labor and material. We also 
found that clutch spindles’ will 
make 90 per cent less waste or tan- 
gled bobbins than the plain, and 
that there was a 6 per cent increase 
in production after installing indi- 
vidual motors with chain drive, and 
that it is less expense to keep up 
chains than belts. Individual mo- 
tors were installed three and one- 
half years ago, and we have spent 
only $2.50 for repair parts for 
chains, and still have most of the 
parts on hand, as it has not been 
necessary to use them. These 
frames have been operating nigh! 
and day, which would be equiva- 
lent to seven years service, and 
everything else in the mill, except 
cards and drawing, are running up 

(Continued on Page 26 


BETTER 
“\LUBRICATION 
\ AT LESS COST / 

PER MONTH & 


Chicago, Ul. 


DO YOU WANT A 
CLEAN PRODUCT— 


Free from oil stains? Then use 


OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


which adheres to hearings 


won't drip or waste out like liquid 
oil, 


Besides saving the product from oil stains—NON-FLUID 
affords bearings constant protection from friction af 
than liquid oil because each application lasts so much longer. 


less 
You try it. Ask for free testing samples together 


with Bulletin on “‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
401 Broadway New York 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at our Branches: 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. L. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. 


The American Humatic Hydro Extractor-- 


provides the three things you want in your next 
extractor—high quality mechanical construction, 
automatic performance, 10‘: greater basket holding 
capacity. Write for bulletins. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department N., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., 


Ltd.. Toronto, Ont., Canada 


HUMATIC 


EXTRACTOR 
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We’ve Marched Too Far To 
Mark Time Now 


HEN D. A. Tompkins and R. M. 

Miller, Jr.. built the Atherton 
Mills to make 30s yarn, New England 
laughed aloud and the head of a 
machinery house made a_e special 
trip to Charlotte to advise against 
any such foolish undertaking as 
attempting to manufacture as fine 
as 30s varn in the South. 

“You can make a fair quality of 
8s and 16s and maybe 20s,” said the 
New England cotton manutacturers, 
“but you have not the intelligence 
and your help are not capable of 
being trained to make 30s yarns and 
you can never make a quality that 
will sell.” 

In spite of their mirth at the first 
attempt to make 30s yarns, the 
Atherton Mills made them success- 
fully, and the manager, R. M. Miller, 
Jr., before he retired from business, 
built and operated a mill which 
regularly made 80s and occasionally 
filled 100s and 120s yarn 
and made them of a quality. equal 


orders on 


to the best in New England. 

The feature advertisement, this 
week, in the “Better Equipment 
Campaign” is entitled “We Have 
Marched Too Far to Mark Time 


Now,” and that statement is true. 
From the field of 8s to 16s the 
manufacturers of the South have 
marched with firm step and steady 
ranks to the point where they are 
surrounded with the production of 
70s and 80s interspersed with some 


i00s. and we must not mark time 
now. 

Those who only a few years ago 
scoffed at the efforts of the South 


to make 30s have felt their tounda- 
tion shake from the upward march 
of the Southern manufacturer and 
now from the hills of New England 
they are watching with alarm, the 
advance of the Southern army into 
the field of the finest and fanciest 
dress goods. 

Some of the New England manu- 
facturers are packing their machin- 
ery upon their backs and are joining 


the Southern manufacturing army. 

They are welcome, but they would 
be more welcome if they brought 
with them new machinery and 
modern equipment and took their 
place with those who see the future 
of the South interwoven with the 
best of equipment and the most ef- 
ficient methods of manufacture. 

The cotton manufacturers of the 
South have marched too far and 
have accomplished too much to 
mark time now. 

As the soldier who has marched 
far throws away his old shoes and 
jons new ones that will his 
feet in the march to come, so must 
the cotton manufacturers of the 
South junk the old equipment with 
which they have marched and re- 
place it with machinery that will 
enable them to march with more 
and more efficiency in the 


ease 


PAse 


journey to come. 


We dream of the day when the 
South will stand forth as the great- 
est and most efficient cotton man- 
ufacturing section of the world and 
that day can not come _ except 
through the perfection of the textile 
equipment of the South. 

High production with 
low cost of production and high 
quality of output can only come 
from constantly replacing old and 
antiquated equipment with that 
which is modern and .efficient. 

We have marched too far to mark 
Lime now. 


resultant 


Coming Out Into the Open 
N a recent editorial the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter of Boston says: 


“Undeniably existing lack of 
uniformity in child labor laws 
puts certain States at a disad- 
vantage. The Nation as a whole 
is vitally interested in the pres- 
ervation and proper develop- 
ment of child life, and it would 
seem to be a fair proposition for 
the Federal Government to reg- 
ulate child labor. Several at- 
tempts to attain this event by 
Congressional measures have 


been unsuccessful, due to the 
Supreme Court's opinion that 
they were unconstitutional. This 
is why the National House of 
Representatives has just passed 
resolution calling for an 
amendment to the constitution, 
empowering Congress to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age, 
and without impairing the power 
of the several States except the 
extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress. It is to be hoped that the 
Senate will act favorably on the 


resolution, and that the State 
legislatures will promptly give 
the matter their consideration 


that the necessary three-fourths 
vote may be obtained for this 
important proposed amend- 
ment.” 


This is coming out into the open 
with the advocacy of a _ Federal 
Child Labor Law and with the ad- 
mission that the law is designed to 


equalize supposed disadvantages of 


New England. 


We do not blame any journal for 


fighting for the industries of its 
own section but it is silly to claim 
that New England is at a disadvan- 
tage because of the child labor laws 
of the South. 

All of the New England States, 
even Massachusetts, permit the em- 
ployment of children in factories 
after becoming 14 years of age. 

South Carolina, Alabama, Tennes- 
and Virginia entirely prohibit 
the employment in factories of chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. 

Georgia permitted 136 children of 
widowed mothers to work last year 
and North Carolina allowed 66 boys 
under 14 years of age to work out- 
side of school term. 

Perhaps the Wool and Cotton Re- 
porters who so ardently advocate 
Federal legislation to remove the 
disadvantages of New England can 
fell us how seriously the competi- 
tion of 136 children in Georgia and 
66 part time workers in North Car- 
Olina affected the mills of New Eng- 
land. 

It would be in keeping with the 
usual statements from New England 
to allege that the idleness of 4,000,- 
000 spindles in New England is en- 
lirely due to the competition of the 
202 children who worked in the 
South while under 14 years of age. 

li would be very interesting to 
have the Wool and Cotton Reporter 
explain how lack of uniform child 
labor laws puts New England at a 
disadvantage. 

Next Year’s Cotton 
E advise the cotton mills of the 
South to purchase at least half 
of the cotton they will need from 
October, 1924, to July, 1925, should 
October again decline to apprexi- 
mately 24.50. 

We know that it is difficult to 
buy ahead in the face of present 
discouragements, but the man who 
will study conditions ahead is the 
one who sueceeds. 

The present cotton crop is late 
and is therefore liable to much boll 
weevil damage. 

There is little 


Sete 


probability of a 
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large crop with much greater prob- 
ability of an inadequate crop. 
Should there be a 13,000,000 bale 


crop there might be a temporary 
decline to 22 cents, but the ability 
of the South to hold would soon 


push prices back above the 25-cent 
mark. 

Should anything happen to the 
present crop that would indicate a 
crop of 11,000,000 bales or less the 
price would quickly advance to 
above the 30-cent mark. 

The present curtailment is rapidly 
bringing about a scarcity of, cotton 


goods and will without question 
mean good business for the next 
season. 

We are now reversing 1920, for 


then we overbought and overpro- 
duced, whereas this country is un- 
derbuying and the cotton manufac- 
turing industry underproducing. 


The mill that waits may get its 
next vear’s cotton for 22 cents but 
it is more likely to have to pay 


above 30 cents. 

After studying conditions we con- 
sider it safer to purchase next sea- 
son supply of cotton on the basis 
of 2450 for Oetober than to take 
chances upon the many things that 
may happen to a crop that has se- 
cured such an unfavorable start. 


When Hand-to-Mouth 
Policy Will Cease 


The eventual gradual absorption 
of available cotton goods will nat- 
urally measure the period at which 
the distributing merchants will 
have to abandon their present hand- 
to-mouth policy, or do without. In 
other words, merchants can now 
order a minimum quantity of goods 
for quick shipment for which man- 
ufacturers so far have been willing 
to compete one with the other and 
give the retailer the strangle hold. 
This unbalanced condition will nat- 
urally come to a crisis and finally 
result in a condition whereby the 
retailer can no longer get on short 
notice that which he requires, and 
in the course of a short while place 


the cotton manufacturer in control 
and naturally force the retailer to 
pay what the mill asks, provided 
the mill has the goods. Finally 
when the goods are not to be had 
the retailer will naturally resume 


his previous function as a merchant 
instead of operating on a basis of 
selling “on samples” rather than 
“out of stock.” When the retail dis- 
tributor wakes up to the fact that 
he has not been functioning as a 
merchant and finds himself com- 
pelled to make contracts for deliv- 
ery months ahead the manufacturer 
will have the strangle hold and dis- 
tributing merchants will be falling 
over each other to procure their 
supply of goods which naturally will 
result in the cotton manufacturers 
resuming a ravenous demand for 
raw cotton. It is therefore natural 
to assume that the result will be a 
complete reversal of present condi- 
tions as the manufacturers will 
cover their commitments either by 
the actual purchase of spots or a 
purchase of futures to protect 
themselves.—From weekly report of 
Bache & Co. 
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Roy Harris has been promoted to 
second hand in the cloth room at 
the Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, 5. ©. 


Charlie Hodge has been promoted 
to second hand in the cloth room at 
the Alma Mills, Gaffney, 5. ©. 


John R. Fernander is now over- 
seer spinning at the Fountain Cotton 
Mills. Tarboro, N. U. 


George Dearman is night superin- 
tendent at Everett Mills, Monroe, 
N. C. 


Claud L. Lockman has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Maginnis 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 


W. Frank Smith has been ap- 
pointed night superintendent at the 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, 
Gra. 


Roy L. Keown has succeeded his 
father, C. A. Keown, as master me- 
chanie at the Lois Mill, Douglasville, 
(ra. 


C. R. Evans has been made gen- 
eral overseer of the cloth room at 
the Alma and Musegrcve Mills, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 


George H. Parker is now second 
hand in spinning at the Wahoo 
Manufacturing Company, Sargent, 
(ra. 


Chas. C. Fagan has been made 
superintendent of night work at the 
Standard-Coosa- Thatcher Company 
Mills, Piedmont, Ala. 


John D. MeCauley has been given 
charge of all the spinning at the 
Standard-Coosa- Thatcher Company 
Mills, Piedmont, Ala. 


— . —. Kyser, of Baltimore, Md., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Priscilla Mills, 
Ranlo, N. C. 


W. W. Hinson has been trans- 
ferred from night superintendent to 
assistant superintendent on day at 
Everett Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


L. W. King has changed from 
Kings Mountain, N. C., to carder and 
spinner at Manetta Mills No. 2, 
Monroe, N. C. 


L. J. Swink has been promoted 
from card grinder to night overseer 
in ecard room, Stowe Spinning Com- 
pany, Belmont, N. C. 


R. A. Thrower has changed from 
Sterling Spinning Company to the 
Stowe Spinning Company, Belmont, 
N. C. 


D. GC. Eaker has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Madora Mill, 
Mount Holly, N. C., and accepted the 
same position with the Eagle Yarn 
Mills, Belmont, N. C. 


C. C. Hope, Jr., has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at Alsace Mills, 
Mount Holly, N. C.. and accepted a 
position with the Stowe Spinning 
Company, Belmont, N. C. 
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L.. D. Dagenhart has changed from 
overseer of spinning at Woodlawn 
Mill, Mount Holly, N. C.. to same 
position at Stowe Spinning Com- 
pany, Belmont, N. C. 


~, —, Bagwell has been appointed 
superintendent of the Elk Mills, 
Dalton, Ga. He was formerly carder 
al Swift Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 


William Dampier has resigned as 
superintendent of the Cape Fear 
Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, N. C.. to 
accept a similar position with the 
Morgan Cotton Mills at Laure! Hill, 
N. G. 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, attended the 
meeting of the Georgia Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in Atlanta 
this week and also visited Columbus 
and West Point. 


C. A. Keown has resigned as mas- 
ler mechanic at the Lois Mills, 
Douglasville, Ga., and accepted a 
similar position at the Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company No. 2 and 3, 
Fort Mill, S. C. 


J. M. Merrow, president of the 
Merrow Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of the 
Merrow high speed overseaming, 
overedging and shell stitch ma- 
chines, has recently returned from 
Kurope on the steamer Paris of the 
French Line, completing an extend- 
edi trip, combining business and 
pleasure. Mr. Merrow's itinerary 
included a visit to several of the 
company's sales distributors in 
England and on the Continent. His 
special mission was to study busi- 
ness conditions in these countries 
first hand, which he had an oppor- 
tunity to do in several of the prin- 
cipal commercial centers. 


4..EK. Wright Goes With Borne- 
Serymser Co. 


J. KE. Wright has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Morgan Mills at 
Laurel Hill, N. C., to accept a posi- 
lion with Borne-Scrymser Company 
of New York as lubricating oil sales- 
man. Mr. Wright will make his 
headquarters at Charlotte. 


Stockton Commission Co. Open 
Charlotte Office. 

The Stockton Commission Com- 
pany, of New York, have opened an 
office in Charlotte, with F. W. Gurry 
in charge. Mr. Gurry will also con- 
tinue to look after the operation of 
their Southern Mills. 


Icemorlee Mills. 


Monroe, N. C. 


J. O. Edwards Supt. 
W. C. Quick Carder 
J. A. MeCraney Spinner 


J. A. Craig — Night Supt. 
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Bobbins 


and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 


do we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an 
axiomatic chemical fact that the acids formed by 
sizing compounds and starches, plus the moisture 
from the humidifiers, which so freely corrode the 
copper itself, cannot and will not corrode the nickel. 
Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and cop- 


per corrosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 


Loom 
Harness—complete 
Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Harness Frames 


Jacquard Heddles 


Drop 


Others manufacture copper-plate drop wires. So 


PHILADELPHIA 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper- Plated 
Plain Finish 

Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Combs 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


The Fairhaven 
Mills of New Bedford, Mass., will 
move 21,000 spindles to this city and 
will manufacture tire cords. 


Dallas, Tex.—The Dallas Cotton 
Mills have purchased 200 Stafford 
looms with whieh to replace old 
looms. 

Kings Mountain, N. ©. 
ing Mills have filed an amendment 
io their charter increasing their 
capital stock from $200,000 to $500,- 


The Dull- 


Petersburg, Va.—The silk plant of 
John M. Stearne & Co., on the Ap- 
pomattox River, near here, has been 


purchased by Warner Moore, of 
Richmond, Va. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. The Four 
Square Hosiery Company has been 


incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by C. M. Kyle, WS. Hall 


and others. 


Dallas, Tex.—Among the many 
proposed cotton mills in this State, 
there three that appear to be 
assured, a third mill for Dallas, a 
mill at MeKinney and a mill at 
Vextia, 


are 


Abbeville, S. C.—Alt the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the directors of the 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, a dividend of 
three and one-half per cent was 
declared, payable June 30, 


The Houston Cot- 
built by W. A. 
associates for the 
manufacture of cotton blankets, 
lave purchased a 5,000. spindle 
equipment from the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works and 200 Draper looms. 


Houston, Tex.— 
fon Mills, to 
Mitchell and 


he 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Cham- 
pion Knitting Mills is receiving bids 
for the erection of a_ two-story 
building, 50x179 feet, brick construc- 


tion. The output of the company 
will be inereased to 750 dozen pairs 
of hose daily. Walter C. Champion 


is president of the companys 


Williamston, N. 
Manutacturing 
of New 


closed 


The Nasef 
Company, formerly 
Bern, N. C., who recently 
out their shirt and overall 
manufacturing business in_ that 
place, will open a plant here within 
‘the next two weeks. They are now 
installing complete new equipment 
at their plant here. 


Houston, Tex.—The Southern Bag 
and Burlap Company, which was 
recently incorporated here, as noted, 
has secured a building and will in- 
stall machinery for manufacture of 
bags and burlap. They are inter- 
ested in getting prices on equipment! 
for stripping and weaving bagging. 
J. V. Seott is president and Geo B. 
Williams, vice-president. 


Swannanoa, N. C.—Beacon Manu- 
facturing Company, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Chas. B. Wood, presi- 


dent, retained E. 8S. Draper, land- 
scape architect and engineer, Char- 


lotte, N €.. to prepare complete 
plans for village development of 
new blanket mill here, plans of 


which were recently reported. Chas. 


KE. Waddell, engineer, 
C.. is in charge of 
development. 


Asheville, N. 
sewer and water 


Greenville, 


The Southern 


Weaving Company, which was or- 
ganized here last week, as noted, 


with H. D. Murlock, president, and 
J. W. Burnette, treasurer, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $150,- 
000. The company, which will in- 
stall spinning and weaving machin- 
ery for the manufacture of cotton 
specialists, has just awarded con- 
tract for their humidifying. equip- 
ment to the Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Salisbury, N ©€.—wThe Wallace- 
Wilson Hosiery Company, of Penn- 
svyivania, has announced plans for 


opening a branch plant here, ac- 
cording to L. S. Moody, secretary of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The size of the mill and other de- 
tails have not yet been determined. 

The Wallace-Wilson Hosiery Com- 


pany was established in 1883, and 
has an unusually successful career. 
it maintains sales offices in New 


York and London. 


Columbia, S. C.—The four plants 
of the Pacific Mills suffered consid- 
erable damage from the heavy 
storm which recently visited this 
section. It is estimated that at least 
50,000 window panes in the mills and 
villages of the Pacific Company 
were broken by the hail storm and 
the interior damage from water and 
flying glass was considerable. It is 
said that the total damage will 
nmount to $25,000. 

Stuart, Va—A new mill for the 
manufacture of blankets has been 
organized here and is known as the 
Stuart Mills, Ine. Milton G. Smith, 
well-known textile machinery agent 
of Greenville S. C., is president and 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 


It is adopted by representa- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Jown Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
— woolens. 
R. I. Warp Step Equipment Co. 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 
| 
Members American Society Landscape Architects 
11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs lanting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape and 


Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 
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treasurer of the company, Walter 
P. Barnes is secretary and general 
manager, and 8S. A. Thompson, of 
Stuart, is vice-president. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $50,000. 

The initial equipment is 50 
blanket looms, with necessary card- 


ing and spinning machinery. The 
company will use the building built 
here three years ago for a cotton 
mill but which was never used. All 
of the machinery has been pur- 
chased and it is hoped to begin 
shipment by September 1 

Walter P. Barnes was formerly 


manager of the blanket mill at Dra- 
per, N. GC. and has had wide experi- 
ence in the blanket business. 


Rockdale, Tex. The Rockdale 
Chamber of Commerce -is making 
efforts to get two textile mills for 
the Rockdale area, and is conduct- 


ing an exhaustive survey, under the 
direction of C. F. Drake, secretary 
of the chamber <A four-page ques- 
tionnaire has been submitted to the 
Chamber of Commerce by two tex- 
tile mill companies of New England 
now seeking locations in the South. 
The salient questions to be answer- 
el in this questionnaire are regard- 
ing quantity of water and chemical 
analysis of same. Rockdale has 
abundant water and chemical analy- 
sis of this water is now being made 
to determine its mineral content. 
The fuel supply about Rockdale is 
unlimited. Vast lignite beds under- 
lie the whole section and mining 
operations are already being car- 
ried on extensively here, several 
large companies taking out thou- 
sands of tons daily. 

One compahy proposes to erect a 


mill of about 30,000 spindles and 
looms for the manufacture of cot- 
ton duck. twills, ete. The other 
proposes to install sufficient spin- 


files to keep 500 to 700 looms busy 
on the manufacture of corduroys, 
velveteens, etc. 


LaGrange, Ga.—The Valley Waste 
Mills have started 


upon a new era 
in the manufacturing of their 
unique roving rugs, which they are 
now Offering for sale. Since these 
washable and reversible rugs were 
first put on the market, about two 


months ago, the demand is reported 
to have been very good, coming 
from all parts of the country. Eight 
attractive colors, blending well in a 
herringbone weave, is the regular 
design. Varying in sizze from 24x28 
inches to 27x54 feet, easily washable 
and flexible, these rugs, with a 
three-ply soft twist roving filling, 
present one of the most useful and 
cheapest products that have ever 
been offered for the home. The warp 
of the rug is 8/3 ply cotton yarn, 
also soft twisted in a regular direc- 
lion. The filling size is eight hank- 
three ply roving, from long, staple 
cotton, affording strength and dura- 
bility to the rug in the filling direc- 
tion; the warp is almost equally as 
permanent. Appropriate borders are 
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included in the design, with fringes 
at the warp end. The herringbone 
weave presents the pattern on both 
sides of the rug, therefore, when one 
side becomes soiled, the other side 
may be used. 


Deny Riverside Ginghams 
Were Offered Below 
Quotations 
The Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills have flatly denied rumors 


which have been current to the 
effect that they had sold a large 
quantity of goods at somewhat 
under their quoted prices. These 


rumors had been discussed here in 
the lobby and were spreading. 

The following letter, signed by 
George P. Ray, was read before the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 


Association in Charlotte. any of our Dan River dress ginghams hams, which, if followed by others, ree sea Boxgs ge a berg: or the 
“Referring to the rumor which during the present year, and any WOuld sooner or later result in de- ai 
has been current for several days goods that they may be offering at Moralization and the loss of a great Ait: ag ow a 
past in connection with an offering the reported price of 10 cents repre- Many thousands of dollars to the be, dW. 
which has been made by the Mam- sents previous clean-ups of shorts, Jobbers of the South. “Rite New Tati 
moth Trading Co., of New York city odds and ends that we have made to “While we know that the Mam- ew weevils 
of Dan River dress ginghams in full Ge 
piece and shorts, and which in some Works 
instances has been cited at 10 cents, ; 
a number of our good friends have OOM STRAPPING owpor ast | ink GR 
urged us to make a statement in ‘cularly 
connection with this rumor, and printing, as it 
while we at first regarded it to be D ‘ d d F f h f h vields fine strong bluish shades and 
that have ,come onto the market ualit weight and toughness of fiber to meet 
namely, entirely too ridiculous to q ys 8 ‘ 8 : cellent to washing. 
be worthy of any consideration, yet the actual working stresses. The use of judgment 
in deference to these requests, and : f MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
in order that the matter may be in manu acture means to you, Through The 
understood by all, we beg to report Bulletin Want Department 
as followa: d ° Read in More than 95% of the 
“The rumor referred to above ain in Pro uction at west Southern Textile Mills 
in substances, is as follows: The . . . . Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
The Mammoth Trading Co. of New } Strapping Costs in Keeping With 
York, as above stated, in their ca- a R ‘ For Sale 
pacity as brokers, offered on .the S rvic Yr d Sega pe 
market some of our products in full equ Barber-Colman lying 
size pieces, as well as shorts, at ie 3 in Machine, nearly new. 
didiculously low prices, and which We specialize and know your looms. 2—78" Reed Space Modified D 
any conditions of the market. At Ask your jobber Draper Looms, new. 
PUMPS D 3—New Deep Well. Pumps with 
The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 
a years experience solving water Baltimore Boston 
satisfactorily for textile Textile Machinery 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. | ; 
Richmond, Va. i Exchange 
r Box 1355 Charlotte, N.C. 
Joseph L. Davidson Co. We Specialize on Fast Colors COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
Designing Card Stamping Repeating Prompt Service Textile Mills 
, ' SANDERS, SMITH & CO. Machine Co. 
2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. Bethayres, Pa. 
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the time this offer was made there 
was circulated a rumor that we had 
sold to the Lamport Manufacturing 
Supply Co. a large quantity of Dan 
River dress ginghams amounting to 
3,000 or 3,500 cases for export, and 
the Lamport company, being unable 
io market the goods for export, 
offered them on the domestic market 
through the Mammoth Trading Co, 


“Some parties told us that they 
have the above information from 
but in each instance if seems im- 


possible to gain definite information 
to who represents the reliable 
source, all of which, of course, is 
thoroughly clear to us, for the 
rumor of the transaction with the 
Lamport Manufacturing Supply Co. 
is absolutely without fact or founda- 
lion , as we have no such transaction 
with the Lamport Manufacturing 
Supply Co., nor have we sold them 


is 


them last year, as well as to repre- 
sent to them a decided loss. 

“As far as the Mammoth Trading 
Co. is concerned, we have never had 
any dealings with them direct or in- 
direct, and, in fact, at this writing 
are entirely ignorant of the person- 
nel of their concern. 

“We will not undertake to analyze 
or go into the insidious purpose that 
may be at the bottom or the incen- 
tive of this piece of gossip or com- 
petitive propaganda, and we simply 
want to make a denial of the whole 
rumor. We are prompted to direc! 
this letter to you, as there is en- 
tirely too much of this sort of gos- 
sip going around, and some people 
are only too willing to take it up 
and pass it on, and, of course, some 
innocent jobber, hearing the rumor 
without knowing the facts, might 
he led to cut the price of his ging- 
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moth Trading Co. have offered our 
goods, and it may represent 
goods which Lamport carried over 
from fast year, our information is 
also that they may have offered 
gocds which have been put 
into their hands by jobbers to sell, 
and over which, we are confident 
vou appreciate, we have no control, 
and hence are not responsible. 
“With many thanks for your kind 
consideration in bringing this mat- 
ler before the association, so.it may 
be understood by all, we beg to -re- 
Inain, with every gpod wish for the 


Some 


Some 


happiness and future success of 
your most admirable association. 
“RIVERSIDE AND DAN RIVER 


COTTON MILLS, Inc.” 
Payroll Taken By Bandits. 


New Orleans.—Two. bandits Satur- 


THE 


the different requirements of the work. In 


CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
e American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 


MILL 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING 


OFFICES: 

110 East 42nd St. 
(New Bowery Savings Bank 
Building) 

New York City 


SIZING 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of Preparations for 


SOFTENING | 


FINISHING 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Cicero, Ill. 
Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 

Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 

Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50° -75° Guaranteed 
Degumming Oil 


Boil-Off Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


"TRADE MARK 


Southern Agent: 


v. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga 


JORDAN 
PLTANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. Catalog on R>equest 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


wers, W: obbins, Fillin 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. | We make a specialty of 


Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 


both automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


plain and 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Much Interest in Coming 


is already crippling the home mar- 
kets and the reported plans of for- 
eign mills, particularly the British 
Calico Printers’ Association to fur- 
ther increase these importations. 
American association officials have 
always contended that the tariff 
a business proposition and should 
not. be made a political issue; that 
recent developments have demon- 
strated that the domestic troubles 
of foreign countries with cheap 
wages and depreciated currencies 
are forcing them to extremes that 
may seriously cripple some of our 
major industries, hazarding the em- 
ployment of millions of workers and 
correspondingly curtailing the pur- 
chasing power of innumerable 
American families. That this is a 
problem of immediate and vital con- 
cern, not only to the manufacturers 
and to their operatives but to the 
nation at large is manifest. 

It is expected that there will be 
some 800 of the foremost manufac- 
turers of the country present at 
this convention. These will come 
from all sections of the South and 
from the North and East as well. 
Large delegations are expected from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other distributing centers to partici- 
pate in the discussion which is ‘just 
now the livest and most vital prob- 
lem confronting the American tex- 
tile industry. It is probable that a 
special meeting of the augmented 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, embracing the en- 
tire textile industry of the country, 
will be held in connection with this 
convention to further consider the 
situation. 


Is 


The program for this meeting, the 
28th successive session of the Amer- 
ican Association, already announced, 
contains many attractive features, 
including an address by the new 
Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Curtis 
D. Wilbur, of Washington. 
will be held on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, May 27 and 28, with the 
annual banquet on the evening of 
May William E. Beattie, of 
Greenville, S. C., is president of the 
association. 


Sessions 


~ i 


Social Workers Conclude 
Meeting 
Gantioned from Page 13) 


renamed president. Other officers 
elected are as follows: C. W. Cole- 
man, LaGrange, Ga., first vice-presi- 
dent; Luther Hodges, Spray, N. C., 
second vice-president; Miss Flor- 
ence Bushell, Greenville, third vice- 
president; Mrs. Joe Gray, Gastonia, 
secretary, and Miss Belle Fuller, 
Pacolet, treasurer; and as additional 
members to serve with the officers 


on the executive committee: L. P. 
Hollis, of Greenville: Miss Pearle 
Wvyche, of Greensboro, and Miss 


Rose Brimmer, of Danville, Va. The 
nominating committee consisted of 
Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps, Jr., chairman: 
Miss Alberta Fox, Miss Pearl Wyche, 
Miss Bess Herring and E. F. Carter. 

Charlotte was chosen as the next 
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meeting place of the association, an 
invitation being extended from 
Greenville also. 


Will of James D. Hammett Filed in 


Anderson. 
Anderson. S. C.—The will of the 
late James D. Hammett has been 


filed for probate. 
i6, 1921, and makes his widow, Mrs. 
Lula P. Hammett, brother, 
George Hammett, and J. E. Sirrine, 
of Greenville, executors of the 
tate. The will bequeaths $20.000 to 
Wofford College of Spartanburg, to 
kept. invested by the board of 
trustees and the income used in aid- 
ing in the education of deserving 
students unable to pay their tuition. 
Five thousand dollars is left to St. 
John’s Methodist Church, this city, 
he invested, and income to be 
applied as aid to pastor's salary. 
Special bequests are made for his 
widow and son, Lawrence Hammett, 
and remainder of the estate to be 
divided equally among his four 
children. No estimate was given as 
to the value of the estate, but it is 
currently ‘believed to be in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars. 


It is dated April 


he 


io 


Obituary 
Columbus Baldwin. 


Columbus Baldwin, age 58, a mem- 
her of the cotton goods firm of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. New 
York and Baltimore, and one of the 


best known men in the textile 
trades, died last Friday at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, New York. 


His death was due to pneumonia. 

Mr. Baldwin was born in 
bury, Md., and after graduation from 
Dickinson College, entered the em- 


ploy of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. He left this com- 
pany in 1901 to become associated 
with Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


From 1901 to 1915 he was in charge 
of the company’s branch at Shang- 
hai, China. At the end of that time 
he returned to this country and be- 
came a partner in the business of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


4. F. Hamilton. 


J. F. Hamilton, father of C. A. 
Hamilton, well known mill superin- 
lendent and textile machinery sales- 
man of Charlotte, died at the home 
of his son in Charlotte on Friday of 
last week. Mr. Hamilton was 74 
vears of age and was a veteran of 


the Civil and Spanish-American 
Wars. 

Mr. Hamilton was born in Ran- 
dolph County, North Carolina. He 


was a music teacher by vecupation. 
He was married twice. His first 
wife, who died in 1906, was Miss 
Sarah Hill, of Randolph county. His 
second wife was Miss Chattie Me- 
Neill, of St. Paul, N. C. 

Mr. Hamilton is survived by seven 
sons: €. A. Hamilton, of Charlotte: 
Fr. C. Hamilton, of New Bern: E. L. 
Hamilton, of Lumberton: C. B. Ham- 
ilton, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: J. EB. Ham- 
ilton, of Louisville, Ky.: W. T. Ham- 
ilton, of Memphis, Tenn.; E. F. Ham- 
ilton, of Salisbury. One daughter 
Mrs. Lee Hern, of Kings Mountain. 


bith 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Patent Pending 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BBAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
ADJUSTABLE BRAM 

(SPLIT AND SOLID) 

All Steel 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WHB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 

JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Water- , 


Richmond, Va. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Neturs!, Induced or Porced Draft 
FOR DETAILED (NPORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


fo any loom to replace a bro- 
ken crank shaft gear Saves 
material and time and also in- 
production, 


Not au temporar’s 
buf a permanent 
repair part. 


makeshift 
sutistactory 


Write for 


sumple. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


Textile Mill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


Mi Cleanser—The Perfect- 
ed, Non - Soluble, Cleaning, 


Polishing, Cleansing, De- 
| odorizing, Scouring and 
| Scrubbing Powder. 
| Six-in-one. 
| YOU TRYIT. THANKS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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Number Six 
Continued from Page 19) 


to and above speed recommended by 
the builders. We get equally 
much production at night as in day, 
we had a lighting engineer to 
lay out our lighting system, which 


ads 


as 


called for about three times as 
many lights as we formerly were 
using. 

This is not written to boast of 


what we have done in the way of 
production “and quality, but as we 
look back like any one else, we can 
see where we might have done bet- 
ter. But as we have now had about 
seven years’ time to test the new 
and modern machines as against the 
old out-of-date and behind the 
limes machinery and am just stal- 
ing facts, when | say we were ge:- 
ling 75 per cent. Some will say 
regardiess of the age of the ma- 


. chinery this should be exceeded, but 


from actual experience we have 
found quite a lot of places where it 
is this low and sometimes worse, 
and is not the fault of the nen in 
charge, but to the equipment, and 
the same men in charge would do 
equally as good or better than we 
have with good equipment. 

[i is not a question of can the 
mills afford to buy new or better 
equipment, but can they afford to 
keep the old out-of-date and worn- 
out junk? 


To my mind the mill that is 
equipped with the best opening 
machinery cards enough to card 
light, the best and latest drawing 
frames, latest model fly frames. 


spinning of wide gauge tape driven 
clutch spindles with individual mo- 
tor. drive, and will spend their 
money wisely and buy all necessary 
supplies to keep the mill up will be 
doing business when the ones that 
continue in the old rut are gone 
and forgotten. If well equipped it 
means better quality, less spent for 
supplies, henee larger dividends. 
U. D. ALE. 


Number Seven 


In this day sf improvements, it is 
quite a problem to outline a layout 
that will give the best results from 
every angle. However, in this arti- 
cle L expect to deal with the coarse 
goods mills, as I have more experi- 
ence on these goods than any other. 

To begin with, the mixing room 
should be large as possible—at 

large enough for three days’ 

I would want to feed the e¢ot- 
to vertical first, and 
have it go from these machines to a 
first-class opening and cleaning ma- 
chine and then to breaker pickers. 
My idea is to clean the cotton in the 
opening department thoroughly 
as if can be done. 


ais 
least 
X. 


fon openers 


as 


I would want a conveying system 
for the breaker pickers that. would 
give an even feed to the hoppers, or, 
even as it is possible to get. 
would have the breaker pickers 
equipped with evener attachments, 
with the beater that is suited 
for the work, Kirschner preferred. 
My plan would not include a finisher 
picker at all and laps would be car- 


us 


hest 


ried direct from the breaker pickers 
to the cards. 

While I am of the opinion that 
the time is not far distant when the 
picker room will be done away with 
entirely, this article is calculated to 
cover the equipment in general use 
at the present time. 


The cards should be run at a 
moderate speed and I would have 
the sliver to weigh from 50 to 55 
grains, carding from 800 to 900 
pounds per week per card. Experi- 
ence has taught me that it is not 
necessary to card so light on this 


class of work. 
The wire for the cards should be 
selected with care. that is. be certain 


to get the wire that is best suited 
to the work. It should be seen to 
that they are kept sharp at all 
times. It is important that the set- 
lings be watched to see that the 
machine is kept in first-class work- 
ing condition. Hf these rules are 
observed, I am sure that good re- 


sults can be had. 


I would run only one process of 
drawing, and would prefer having 
eveners on them. However, I would 
run only one even though 
they were not so equipped. They 
should be run at a roll speed of 
from 250 to 275 RPM. The one 
process does not require as much 
labor as two processes. 


process 


I would run one process of roving 
and would want 12x6 frames, which 
gives a large bobbin, making it 
much easier for the spinners, en- 
abling them to run more sides and 
make better wages and at the same 


lime save a lot of money for the 
mill. 

I would select spinning frames 
with as large ring as it would be 


practical to run for the numbers to 
be spun. This would not require as 
much doffing and would increase 
tne efficiency of the machines quite 
a little over the small ring. I would 
prefer tape drive spindles, as I am 
convinced that it pays to use them 
from the fact that they tend to pre- 
vent slack varn, if for no other rea- 
sons. If kept in good condition, 
there is no question but that they 
will keep down to a low minimum 
the slack varn, which 1s an advan- 
lage over the band drive. The band 
drive will also this long as 
light, but they will become loose 
and probably run two or three doffs 
before they come off or are pulled 
off. On the other hand, with the 
tape drive, when the tape becomes 
slack, the idler takes up this slack, 
thereby giving the yarn practically 
the same twist at all times. 
Spooling, twisting, warping, and 
all finishing machines should be se- 
lected with care that the best 
results can be obtained from as few 
employees as possible. Special at- 
tention should be given to the loom 
beams if they are used, that is, to 
have beams the heads of which are 
as large as it is practical to use so 
that as much yarn, or as many cuts, 
could be put onto one beam as pos- 
sible, which will tend to bring up 
the average efficiency to a great 
extent. If making heavy goods, such 
hose and belting duck, I would 
have creels behind the looms to 
eliminate beaming. In this case, 


do as 


st) 


as 
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The question of uniform 
and dependable results 
often resolves itself into 
the question of using sup- 
plies of tested value. 


The special purpose alkalies 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 


are in daily increasing de- 
mand because of their 
ability to consistently pro- 
duce desired results. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotic™ 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


A Smokeless Grate 
Will It” 


N 


D 
Metal Fire Backs 
Will “Stay Put” 


Use these in New Work and “Head 


off Annoyance and expensive re- 
pairs. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 
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be required for the creel and loom, 
but not many looms, the in- 
crease in efficiency would take care 


as as 


of several looms over the beam 
method. 

There is much that exun be said 
regarding the arrangement of the 


machinery in a mill. In previding 
for orderly, systematic arrangement, 
if might be necessary to expend a 
little extra money but once the ar- 
rangement is complete, the expense 
ceases, While the extra expense in a 
badly arranged mill never ceases, as 
more labor required handle 
the same amount of product. 
Sometime ago | made some exper- 
iments on drawing and roving ma- 
chinery and as a result have chang- 
ed from two processes of drawing 
lo one process, cutting out one-third 
of the labor on drawing. We 
had slubbers and intermediates, but 
have done away with slubbers en- 
lirely, selling them to another mill. 
\t present, we run breaker and fin- 
isher pickers, cards, one process of 


is 


also 


drawing, intermediates, and spin- 
ning and gét very good results in 
this way. In this connection, we 
have a saving of two drawing ten- 
ders, four slubber tenders, two in- 
termediate tenders, one oiler, and 
one section man. All of this was 
accomplished with old machinery, 
and a great deal more can be ac- 
complished with new and modern 
machinery. When we commenced 


this experiment, almost everyone to 
whom it was mentioned would tell 
us thal it could not be done with 
uny degree of satisfaction. However, 
if is being done and very satisfac- 
torily, at that. 

some of our intermediate tenders 
did not, like this change on aecount 
of having to creel cans in place of 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and 


stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 


ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


—— — 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


wet. 


WIRE SET 
W HITINS VILLE | 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITIMS VILLE. MASS. 
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ers of oriental rugs are not partic- 
ular about the uniformity of the 
considerably more floor space would 
bobbins. However, they all were 
willing to try it, with the result that 
they are all better satisfied and 
making more money. We have not 
changed a frame hand in months. 

In the course of time, I expect to 
have this same mill running with- 
out finisher pickers; that is, of 
course, provided I remain in charge 
of it. 


| feel that if everyone will get 
the idea of how “Dad” and all the 
old-timers did things out of their 


heads and settle down to good, con- 
structive .thinking, a great deal can 
be accomplished with the old mills 


that are in operation today. 

Reverting to the subject of the 
changes mentioned, in addition to 
the saving in labor, we also save 
the reworkable waste from the 
processes eliminated, as well as 
power and supplies for these ma- 
chines, 

TED. 


Dyeing Knit Goods 
Continued from Page 14 


dyes in their products. They depend 
largely on the wonderful construc- 
tion of their fabrics to make their 
products reputed and valued 
throughout the world. In almost 
any of their expensive floor covers 
may detect off-shades in the 
oriental dyes, but which off-shades 
are submerged by the beauty of the 
pattern and the skilfully constructed 
texture. ‘Phe compactness and reg- 
ularity of the loops or pile predom- 
inate over any fault in the matching 
of colors or in the irregularities of 
in any egtven shade’ Bul 
when a dyer of this country is re- 
quired to reproduce certain of these 
oriental shades in either knitted or 
woven fabrics he is often puzzled 
as to just which shade in the color 
will be desired, for a portion of a 
single color may vary in shade from 
another portion of the same color. 
lt simply illustrates some of the dif- 
ficulties with which dyers must con- 
tend. 


One 


colors 


New Reflector For Highly 
Concentrated Light 


kor use m any industmal oper- 
ation where a highly concentrated 
light is desired over a limited area, 
u new reflector has been developed 
recently by the Westinghouse Elec- 
Ime and Manufacturing Company. 
This reflector has been designed to 
give the maximum light distribution 
from a 25 to 50 watt mill type lamp, 
insuring a high intensity of illumin- 
ation over the working area. In such 
work as machine sewing, coil wind- 
ing, and any other operation 
quiring accurate vision, the retlec- 
tor 1s particularly suitable. 

The body of the reflector is a one- 
piece steel stamping to which is ap- 
plied a ground coat of fired 
celain enamel and then a finishing 
coat of enamel, green on the inside. 
The reflector provided with a 
brass holder that it may be 
fastened on a brass” shell socket 


re- 


pore 


is 


without other support. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 
1923 
Name of Mill 
Town 
Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


IG RINGS 
R RINGS 
| | 
| 
| | 
| DIAMOND FINISH 
| TRAVELLER CUPS 
| 
| | 
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P. E. HENSON & CO. | © 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. Hope, Arkansas 


H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams , 


HOPE COTTON CO. Anderson Cotton Co. 


Incorporated 
Arkansas Cottons Cotton Merchants 
Delta 


All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 
Hope, Arkansas 


Helena. Ark. 


Character 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 


in the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON. CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple. 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
I. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr: Cotton Department 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


o0 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. €. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
American Moistening Co. 
American Textile Banding 
American Trust Co 


Amory, Browne & Co 
Anchor Post tron Works 
Arabol Mfg (“o. 


Arkansas Cotton 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Ashworth Bros 
Atianta Brush Co. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfe. Co. 


Atiantic Dyestuff Co 

Bahnson Co 

Bancroft, Jos. & Co. 


farber-C‘olman (Co. 

Baily, Joshua L. & Co 
Barber Mfe. 

Barton, Ernest L 

Best. Hdward H. & Co 
fetter Equipment Campaign 


Borne, Serymser Co 

Bosson & Lane 

frown, David Co. 

Brown-St. Onge Co 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

‘arolina Specialty Co. 

‘arrier Engineering Corp 

‘atin & Co 

“*harlotte Leather Belting Co. 

‘hicagzo Belting Co. 

“‘hicago Fuse Mfg. Co 

‘lipper Belt Lacer Co. 

‘ocker Machine & Foundry 

‘ollins Bros. Machine Co 


*onverse & 
‘ouper-Hewitt 
‘orn Products Refining Co 
‘ourtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
‘rompton & Knowles 
‘urran & Barry 
‘yclone Fence Co. 


Electric Co. 


Loom Works 


Traveler Co. 
Jos. L. Co. 

Co., Joseph 


Dan Gear 
Dary Ring 
Davidson, 
Dixon Crucible 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Drake Corp 

Draper E. 

Draper Corp 

Druid Oaks 
Dronsfield 

DuPont de 


Belting Co., 
Bros 
Nemours, E. l. & Co. 
Economy Baler Co 
Emmons Loom Harness 
Entwistle. T. C. Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
rors. ¢. B. Co 
Firemen's Mutual Insurance 
Franklin Process Co. * 

Mfz. Co. 

Electric Co. 


Garland 
(General 


Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co. 


H. & B. American Machine. Co. 
Hetherington, John & Sons Co. 
Hollingsworth, J 


Holcomb Bunch Builders Corp. 


Colored Insert 
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(Colored Insert 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. Colored Insert 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. - 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jackson, Hill & Co. — 
Johnson, Oliver & Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 24 
Kaumagraph Co. _ 
Keever Starch Co. 
Kliauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 23 
Ladew, Pdward R. Co. 11 
Langley, W. H. Co. 32 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. — 
Link Belt Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 32 


Page 
Lockwood, Greene & Co — 
Lowell Shuttle Co. — 
Lupton’s Sons Co. David 
Macrodi Fibre Co. — 
Marston, Jno. P. Co 33 
Mayview Manor 10 
Mathieson Alkali Works _- 
Mauney Steel Co. 33 
Memphis Cotton 30 
Merrow Machine Co. 15 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 39 
Metz, H. A. & Co. 2 
Minter Homes Co. 
Mississippi Cotton 31 
Moreland Sizing Co. 28 
Morse Chain Co. 16 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 25 
—Mce— 
McCaughey, Bdward J. 33 
National Aniline & Chemical Co — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 7 
Newburger Cotton Co. 30 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 19 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 26 
North Carolina Cotton 29 
Norwood Engineering Co. 38 
Cklahoma Cotton 31 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 18 
Paige, Schoolfield & Co. 33 
Parker, Walter L. Co. _— 
Parks-(Cramer Co 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 33 
Pawtucket Spinning Ringe Co 38 
Penick & Ford, Ltd 12 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons oe 
—_ 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co 22 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 34 
fiidley Watts & Co. 33 
Robinson, John L. & Co. 30 
lioessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. — 
tiogers Fibre Co. 
oot Co 
B. S. & Son 
—S— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 40 
Sanders, Smith & Co. 23 
Sayles Finishing Plants — 
Seott, Henry L. & Co. 24 
Seaboard Railway 
Sellers. Wm. & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 17 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. — 
Siggers & Siggers 34 
S. K. F. Industries — 
Sonneborn, L. Sons 2 
Sonoco Products 14 
Southern Distributing Co. 28 
Southern Railway — 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. — 
Spinks, John D. 16 
Stafford Co. 40 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 21 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 25 
Syanor Pump & Well Co. 2: 
Terrell Machine Co. Colored Insert 
Texas Cotton 28 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 32 
Textile Mill Supply Co. —_ 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 25 
Tolhurst Machine Works 7 
Tripod Paint Co. 2 
United Chemical Products Co. 39 
l'. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 24 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 34 
Universal Winding Co. 34 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 16 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. ie 
Washburn Printing Co. 27 
Watson, L. S. Mfg. Co. _— 
Wellington Sears & Co. $2 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. _-- 
Whitin Machine Works Colored Insert 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Williams, J. H. Co. — 
Williams, L B. & Son _ 
Wilts Veneer Co 27 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 17 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 7 
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Warps Best Friend’”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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How a Master Mechanic 
Increased Mill 
Profits 


Continued from Page 12 

“My machine shop is now a strict- 
ly emergency shop. We employ only 
the actual number of mechanies re- 
quired for regular emergency work. 
We have some of out loom 
fixers enrolled as mechanics § for 
service in case of a big breakdown, 
for which they get overtime pay. 
For special needs I have an arrange- 
ment with a machine shop in. the 
city for call men. 

“If my treasurer ever complains 
about the bills from the machine 
builders or for emergency work on 
a breakdown, I have the figures of 
the big saving we are making every 
vear. Those savings actually mean 
larger dividends.” 


hest 


N. C. State College Textile 
Seniors Inspect Mills 
Twenty-one ineenhers of the senior 


textile class of the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., recently 


inspected the textile mills in the 
Carolinas and Virginia. The trip 
was made in the “White Swan,” one 


of the large busses of the Raleigh- 
Durham line. 

The Erwin Cotton Mills at Dur- 
ham were the first to be visited. 
Here the class saw the manufacture 
and finishing of wide sheeting and 
denims. From Durham the class 
went to Greensboro, where they saw 
the large denim mill and the only 
print cloth mill in the South. Tues- 
day morning was spent in the Mar- 
shall Field plants at Leaksville and 
Spray, where jacquard bedspreads, 
cotton blankets and axminster car- 
pets are made. This is the only mill 


in the South making this class of 
carpet. After going through the 
mills the class was entertained af 
lunch by the management of these 
mills. In the afternoon the class 
went to Danville, Va. and were. 


shown through the large Riverside 
and Dan River Mills, where gingham 
fabrics are made. On Wednesday a 
short stop was made at the Erlanger 
Mills in Lexington. This was +the 
first fancy mill to be visited, and it 
also manufactures the celebrated 
B. V. D. fabric. All of Wednesday 
afternoon was spent at the Cannon 
Manufacturing Company towel mills 
at Kannapolis. Prior to going 
through the mills the young men 
were entertained at lunch by C. A. 
Cannon, president of the mills. 

On Thursday the Parks-Cramer 
humidifier plant, Charlotte Knitting 


Mills and the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Cotton Mill in Charlotte were vis- 
ited. 


In order that the textile students 
might see where some of the power 
which drives the mill machinery in 
the Carolinas is developed, an hour 
was spent in looking through a new 
power plant at Mountain Island. 

The class saw how yarn is mer- 
cerized at the plant of the Ameri- 
can Yarn and Processing Company 
at Mount Holly, and then proceeded 
to the Loray and Arkray Mills at 
Gastonia. The Loray Mill manufac- 
tures tire fabries and the Arkray 
Mill makes fine yarns up to 120s. 
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The last town to be visited was 
Greenville, 8S. C., where the party 
was shown through two of the fan- 
ciest mills in the South, the Judson 
and Dunean. At these mills all kinds 
of faney fabries are being made. 

How mills are designed was shown 


these young men at the offices of 
Sirrine & Co. architects and engi- 
neers. The Steel Heddle Company 


plant was also visited, and also the 
l'‘nion Bleachery. John W. Arring- 
ton, president of the Union Bleach- 
ery, entertained the party at lunch. 
\! almost every place visited grad- 
untes of the State College Textile 
school were holding responsible po- 


Hosiery Exports High Last 
Year 


American exporters did big 
business in hosiery last year. Eighty 
million pairs of American stockings 
were shipped overseas in the twelve 
months for the use of people of 
every clime and color. 

Cuba and Argentina took first and 
second place as buyers of American 
cotton hosiery in 1923. according to 
Commerce Department figures, both 
faking a greater quantity than Eng- 
land, which had held first place in 
i922. In fact, Cuba purchased a 
third more American cotton hosiery 
in 1923 than in 1922, while England 
reduced her purchases to less than 
half the 1922 quantity. In addition 
io Cuba and Argentina most other 
Latin-American and West Indian 
markets purchased larger amounts 
of cotton hosiery in 1923 than in 
i922. Continental Europe, with the 
exception of the Scandimavian coun- 
tries, bought less cotton hosiery in 
1923 than the preceding year. Total 
cotton hosiery exports were. 5,159,750 
dozen pairs, valued at $10,525.183. 

Artificial silk hosiery did not en- 
joy as successful a year as cotton 
hosiery. England. the chief market 
for artificial silk hosiery, took only 
338,961 dozen pairs, valued at 
651,921, in 1923, compared with 521,- 
310 dezen pairs, valued at $2,310,242 
in 1922. Argentina, the second larg- 
est market for artificial silk hosiery, 
also purchased less in 1923 than the 
previous year but did not show as 
great a decline as England. 


$1,- 


\ustralia, another important mar- 
kel, bought only 33,275 dozen pairs, 
valued at $187,498 in 1923, compared 
with purehases of 150,957 dozen 
pairs, valued at $605,163 In 1922. 

silk hosiery made the largest per- 
centage gain in 1923, with exports 
Of 440,885 dozen pairs, worth $4,399,- 


038, compared with 342,650 dozen 
pairs, valued at $3,368,542 in 1922. 


England is by far the best- market 
for silk hosiery, purchasing nearly 
half of the total foreign sales and 
nearly three times as much as the 
second largest buyer, Argentina. 
The sales of American silk hosiery 
in England in 19283 showed a very 
large gain over 1922, amounting to 
about eighty thousand dozen pairs, 
which was in marked contrast to 
the trade in cotton and artificial 
silk hosiery. Argentina also pur- 
chased a larger quantity in 1923 
than in the preceding year, exports 
lo that market amounting to 61,912 
dozen pairs, 


Let Us Quote 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 
OF ST LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 
J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, 


L: D. Phone 9991 


Gra. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CoO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Carotina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER; President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, ‘te would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississipp! 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


and 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC WESTERN EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 
Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 
BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 
P Box 621 
Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 


Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 
Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - - - - - = 
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Recent Textile Research 


Continued from Page 9% 


horizontal coordinate. When the 
curve reaches the poimt where il 
becomes a straight line the yarn is 
naturally stretching with pure elas- 
ticity. If now a tangent be drawn 
to the curve prolonging the straight 
portion to the axis of the elonga- 
tions the length of the straightened 


but not stretched varn will be deter- 
mined, and by coming up to the 
curve and over to fhe axis of 


weights the total weight of the scale 
pan may be determined which ts 
necessary to straighten but not to 
stretch the varn. The amount of 
this weight has been determined at 
the institute for a wide variety of 
yarns. For 11/238 square woven 
tire fabric yarn, it has been offi- 
cially defined as 75 grams. Of course 
it varies with every different char- 
acter of yarn. It is frequently de- 
sired to determine the relation be- 
tween the original and roll width of 
fabric in the loom. ‘This may be 
found very approximately by meas- 


uring the crimp as described above 
in the filling threads as they res! 
in the fabric. For this purpose a 


piece of apparatus much like that 
used at the Bureau of Standards has 
been constructed at the institute. 
Instead of the scale pan a very light 
scale 


wire basket is used and for 

weights 1™% inch lengths of fine steel 
wire are found ‘to serve very satis- 
factorily. The wire lengths are 
piled into the basket, for very lhght 
varns one or two at a time, and for 
heavy yarns five or ten at a time. 
By means of a glass and fine index 


wire the elongations are read di- 
rectly against the scale in hun- 
dredths of an inch. A plot is carnmed 
on simultaneously with the readings 
and, as soon as the elasticity law is 
determined, the tangent described 
above is drawn and its stretch 
length noted. In this manner yarns 
fine have been measured 
for crimp in the fillings of shirtings, 
crepes, and very light twills. Know- 
ing the roll width of the fabric and 
assuming that the shuttle threads 
are straight in front of the reed the 
reed width may be calculated with 
fair accuracy. 


as 60s 


as 


The development of a constant 
load-rate textile testing machine. It 
has long been known that the speed 
with which the pulling jaw applied 
the load in textile testing machines 
had a considerable influence upon 
the apparent tenstile strength of the 
material. A series of tests run un- 
der very exact atmospheric condi- 
lions at the institute, in a vertical 
testing machine of the usual type 
upon eight-ounce cotton duck and 
paper makers’ wool felts, gave a 
variety of results differing by a 
margin of from 10 to 20 per cent, 
depending upon the speed of the 
pulling jaw. A speed of 12 inches 
per minute has been declared stand- 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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Unhappily, 
not solve the 


ard and is widely used. 
however, this does 
whole difficulty. Textiles do not 
break like homogeneous materials 
such as iron or steel. In the latter 
all the fibers at a given cross-sec- 
tion are ruptured by the test. Tex- 
tiles are made up of numerous fibers 
interlaced and at rupture a certain 
portion are broken, while a larger 
percentage are disentagled and slip 
by one another without breakage. 
When one considers this fact it is 
perfectly evident that the element 
of time plays a very important part 
in the apparent strength of any tex- 
tile. To make this statement more 
conerete, a vertical fabric testing 
machine, set up in the usual manner 
with a jaw speed of, say, 12 inches 
per minute, might rupture a steel 
tape in five seconds. A piece of 
balloon fabme might consume eight 
seconds. a piece of belting duck ten 
seconds, a piece of tire fabric fifteen 
seconds, and a piece of paper ma- 
kers’ felt might require twenty sec- 
ands in breakage. The above speci- 
mens of steel tape and fabric might 
in width and material 
as to be of precisely the same gross 
tensile strength when tested under 
a quiescem or dead load. 


be so chosen 


From the above it is evident that 
the elasticity or stretehiness of the 
specimen determines the time elaps- 
ing between the application of the 
load and the instant of rupture. A 
very stretchy specimen will con- 
sume many seconds before rupture 
lakes place, while a steel tape with 
its characteristic rigidity would be 
broken in a very short interval of 


lime. ‘Therefore, to carry out accu- 
rate tests upon textile materials, 
some form of testing machine 


should be devised in which the elas- 
ticity of the material exerts no in- 
fluence upon the rate of application 
of the load. 


A very large percentage of all the 
machines used at present consists of 
dead weight or pendulum machines. 
A pendulum is nicely pivoted upon 
ball bearings. The upper end of the 
pendulum is bound to a eylindrical 


drum around which a chain is 
wrapped. The lower end of the 
chain is pinned to the upper jaw. 


The lower jaw is attached to a screw 
and nut, the latter being actuated 
by a gear train in such a manner as 
Lo give a speed of the pulling jaw 
12 inches per minute. 


Of course if the jaws were rigidly 


connected by, say, a steel specimen, 
the full speed of the pulling jaw 
would be immediately transferred 


lo the drum and through it to the 
finger on the dial. It has been pro- 
posed by numerous writers upon 
this subject to define the fastest rate 
at which a rigid specimen could 
possibly cause the reading to reach 
a given figure as the “machine rate 
of loading.” This could be made 
constant for a rigid specimen and 
might be, as proposed, 250 pounds 
per inch of movement of the upper 
jaw. On the other hand, the rate at 
which the load was actually applied 
to a given specimen, depending as 
pointed out above upon its stretch, 
would vary widely with the differ- 
ent character of specimens. This 
has sometimes been defined as the 
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‘fabric rate of load” and is indi- 
cated by the load imposed upon the 
actual fabric per unit of distance 
travelled by the pulling jaw. The 
fabrie rate of load cannot be ex- 
pressed as pounds per inch or 
pounds per second since it would 
presumably vary widely between 
two specimens of the same fabric. 
At present, machine rates of load 
vary from 60 to 500 pounds per inch 


of travel of jaw while the fabric 
rate of load would easily vary three 
or four hundred per cent with the 
character of the various fabrics 
tested It is therefore evident that, 
while such conditions exist, there 
must be wide discrepancies in the 
apparent strength of textile mate- 
rials and any effort made to elimi- 
nate such difficulties should com- 
mand immediate and careful atten- 
tion. 


A new type of testing machine has 
been perfected by Mr. Henry L. 
scott. At the top of a rectangular 
frame are provided heavy ball bear- 


ings for the trunnion axes of a tilt- 
ing beam. The latter moves with 
very little friction and is nicely 
balanced so that it can be made to 
swing through certain angles 
promptly and with negliible inter- 
nal strains. The tilting beam pro- 


track 
cast-iron 
constitute the 

machine and 


vides an inclinable rectilinear 
along which roll heavy 
disks. These disks 
load element of the 
are yoked to a chain which runs 
over a guide pulley and downward 
in a vertical direction to the upper 
jaw. When the tilting beam is 
horizontal there is naturally no pull 
upon the jaw chain. As the ineli- 
nation of the beam upon its trun- 
nion axis increases, the component! 
of the disk weights increases simi- 
larly and produces a greater and 
greater pull upon the upper jaw. If 
it were possible to swing the tilting 
beam to a vertical position the full 
weight of the disks would be thrown 
upon the specimen. The weights, af 
all times, are free to travel down 
the inclined plane which the tilting 
beam constitutes, but the pull on 
the jaw chain depends simply upon 
the angular inclination of the tilting 
beam. In the event of a rigid spec- 
imen the disk weights would remain 
near the top of the inclined plane. 
With a stretchy specimen between 
the jaws, the weights would auto- 
matically assume a position farther 
down the inclined plane. Provided, 
however, that the angular inclina- 
tion of the beam was the- same in 
the two eases above mentioned, the 
pull on the specimen would be iden- 


tical. The adjustable lower jaw of 
the machine is wholly stationary 
and merely holds the lower end of 
the specimen, By means of the 
upper jaw the load is applied in the 
manner described and, by measur- 


ing the inclination of the beam, the 
amount of the load may be deter- 
mined. In this manner the stretch 
of the fabric is automatically taken 
up and the fabric rate of load may 
be made uniform and of any desired 
amount, whatever the character of 
the fabric. 

This machine has been experi- 
mentally developed at the institute 
in part at least and, while its first 
form is complicated and cumber- 
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being redesigned in a 
maner and with very 
Experiments made 


some, it is 
much simpler 
many less parts. 


upon this type of machine show 
that a portion of the variations in 
the apparent strength of textile 


due to unavoidable 
in the pendulum 
The constant load- 
more even 
since if 


specimens is 
characteristics 
type of machine. 
rate machine gives 
sults for a given fabric 
the load with perfect 
formity whatever the elasticity of 
the specimen may be. It is hoped 
before long to have this machine in 


poses 


a novel and thoroughly practical 
form. Eighty specimens of Dalloon 
fabric tested in machines of various 
capacity and type showed much 
less variation im the constant load 
rate machine with a rate of 60 
pounds per minute, than in any 
other. 


6. Abrasion and flexure in fabrics. 
Numerous queries come to the in- 
stitute as to the relative durability 
of fabrics. This difficult problem 


has been studied from many angles 
and the solution of it is not -yet by 
any means complete. A new ma- 


chine has been recently constructed 
in the textile laboratory in which a 
combination of brasion and flexure 


may be applied to a fabric specimen. 


It consists of a hard steel blade 3/16 
inches thick, the upper edge of 
which is rounded to as perfect a 
semi-circle as possible. The speci- 
men of the fabric to be tested is 
folded over this rounded blade 180 
degrees. The blade is given a ver- 


tical oscillation of six inches where- 
by it rubs the surface of the fabric 
und with each abrasion folds the 
fabric through 180 degrees. The 
fabric is in the form of an unrav- 
eled strip specimen and is given a 
tension equal to its weight in ounces 
per square yard. After abrasion 
and folding to the number of some 
thousandths, the specimen, raveled 
fo one inch m-width, is tested for 
tensile strength. The reduced ten- 
sile strength compared to its origi- 


nal value is a measure of the re- 
sistance of the fabric to abrasion 
and flexure. This is at present a 


subject of investigation at the insti- 
tute and it is hoped soon to be able 
lo show some consistent results. for 
this method of test. 


Connecticut Board Opposes Child 
Labor Amendment. 


New Haven, 
State Board of 
on record by 
ing opposed 


Conn.—Connecticut's 
Education has gone 
unanimous vote as be- 
to the proposed child 
labor amendment to the Constitu- 
lion now before Congress, on the 
ground that the bill is harmful! to 
the best interests of Connecticut 
(hildren and that the entire affair 
should be left to State legislation. 
the 
Uni- 
State 


Frederick 3S. 
academic department of Yale 
versilfy, is president of the 
board. Arguments in favor of the 
board's action were delivered by 
Lieut. Gov. Hiram Bingham, a pro- 
fessor at Yale. Secretary A. B. 
Meredith was instructed to notify 
Connecticut senators of the action, 
and he sent a message immediately. 


Jones, dean of 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Established 1894 
Most careful personal allention to 


Greenwood, Miss 
shipments of every sale to secure 


most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 


Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


Delta. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
Cotton 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Uississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


Unassanio! 
CHASSANILOL & OU. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 
Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


OKLAHOMA 


a | 


Jal.N 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY 


coTT 


Buyers and 

Members Texas Cotton 

Codes: Meyers’ 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


39th 


Association, 
Edition, 


& COMPANY 
ON 
Exporters 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for 
Cotton Grower 


Cotton Classed and Sold in 


the 
Members 


Benefit of Its 55,000 


Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


= 
STAPLE 
| 
= 
| 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 


Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. © 

Neuse Mfg. 
Neuse, N. 

Peerless ‘ Mills, 
Thomaston, Ua. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Texas 


Virginia Cotton Millis, 
Swepsonville, N. C. 

Vostex Cotton Mills. 
Post, Texas. 

Cotton Mills Co., 
iv~nzales, Texas. 

Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 


Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 

Sole Selling Agents For 

Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 

Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 
10 and 12 Thomas St. 


New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The higher cotton 
markets toward the latter part of 
the week resullfed in more inquiry 
for cotton goods in the primary 


markets, but only a small amount of 


actual business resulted as buyers 
are not yet ready to pay higher 
prices. The increasing curtailment 


is proving a 
cording to the 


steadving factor, ac- 
opinion of many cot- 


ton goods merchants who beleved 
that a continued reduction in mill 
output will prove a very material 


influence in strengthening the 
kets. 

The manufacturing trades have 
yel to buy a’ considerable quantity 
of goods that they will need in the 


next few weeks. This condition ts 
especially true in the bag trade, 
where it is said that stocks are very 
low and. many manufacturers have 
not coverbd their actual needs. The 
jobbers have as yet bought only 
very sparingly of practically all 
kinds of cotton goods and many 
merchants believe thal a much 


stronger buying movement should 
develop before much longer. 

Primary markets were firmer al 
the end of the week. Buyers who 
were in the market for print cloths 
and sheetings were unable to get 
goods al prices based on 8% cents 
for 64x60s and 7 cents for 6.15 sheet- 
ings. Mills and selling agents were 
stiffer in their prices ideas and held 
out for better prices. 

Print cloths rose to 8% 
spot 38-inch 64x60s, 
was bid steadily. Some business was 
done at 85 cents, with 8% cents 
firmiy declined. Bids of 7% cents 
for 6.25 goods brought no mill re- 
sponse and even 7% cents could nol 
be done freely. Narrow goods ad- 
vanced to a basis of 5% cents for 
27-inch 9-yards. 

The 6.15 sheeting was in steady 
demand at 7 cents, but mills persist- 


cents for 
which price 


ently refused to sell contracts at 
that tigure. At the close 7% cents 
was the best possible on spots. Most 


mills wanted 7% cents. Other sheet- 


ing constructions, especially the 
coarser yarn fabrics, remained 
quiet. 

There was little or no business 
‘jione in other goods outside of silk 
und cottons and some specialties in 
fine yarn goods that are being sam- 


pled for the coming 

Sales of spot goods made up the 
bulk of the trading in the cotton 
duck division of the market. Prices 
as a whole were slightly the aver- 


18} 


age of the preceding week. Goods 
offered from second hands covered 
almost the entire lines of duck con- 
struction. Practically the only busi- 
ness was done by the mills was in 
single and double end llling army 
duck and enameling duck. 

The print eloth market at Fall 
Hiver for the week has continued 
very dull, with estimated 
placed at 30,000 pieces. Buyers have 
appeared rather indifferent and 
good sized orders have been prac- 
tically absent from the market. The 
bulk of the is comprised of 
small lot orders and confined to a 
few constructions in the wide and 
narrow styles. Manufacturers man- 
ifest about as much interest in the 
market as buyers, although tt ts 
noted there is a searcity of 
numbers usually found in quantity 
in this print cloth center. 


Sules 


sales 


That some goods are scarce is 
noted in narrow styles, such as 25- 
inch, 40x32, 14.75, which have been 


reported sold at 4% cents during the 
week. Altogether, about 4,000 pieces 
were sold during the week at. this 
figure, the price having advanced 
from 3% to 4% cents. The reason 
for this advance is attributed to the 
searcity of this style. 


Cotton goods were quoted as fol- 


lows: 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6, 
Giay goods, 38%-1n., 64x64s 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s id 
Gray goods 39-in., 80x80s {3% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yvard iZ 
Brown sheetings, stand. 15% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 26 
Denims PAY, 
Staple ginghams 15 
Kid finished cambrics 


Dress ginghams 


Hoashone Piec: e 

Cotton piece ere imported into 
Hongkong during 1923 amounted to 
£1,190,112 as compared with £902,215 
in 1922. ‘The principal and best pay- 
ing business was done in fancy 
cloths, sueh as brocades, figured and 
striped poplins, and the better class 
of printed cloths. The bulk of the 
piece goods sold in Hongkong is of 
British and Japanese manufacture, 
and only a few special lines of heavy 
goods such as sail canvas and shoe 
duck come from the United States, 
Consul Leroy Webber, of the 
Department of State. 


C 


Suyvs 


TRADE 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND iaviens:’ 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


-BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 
) MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


BOSTON MASS. 


ROCKFORD , 


MARK 


U.S.A. 


3? 
COTTON GOODS 
| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The whole list 
of yarn was much steadier 
and somewhat higher after cotton 
advanced last week. Practically all 
Southern yarns were moved up a 
cent a pound on the strength of the 


prices 


cotton market. Many lots of yarn 
that had been offered at very low 
prices were withdrawn the 


whole price situation was consider- 

ably improved. 
Actual business 

very small 


continued on a 
with the bulk of 
the trading contined (to small 
for spot and prompt shipment. The 
demand was for coarse yarns 
made from tinged stock to be used 
by manufacturers of carpets, up- 
holstery and insulators. 


scule, 


lots 


Curtailment of produetion = in- 


creased somewhat during the week., 


It is estimated that curtailment in 
fhe South was about four per cent 
greater than during the previous 
week. Stocks on hand at Southern 
mills are generally regarded as be- 
ing small enough not to prove bur- 
densome when business 
more active. 


becomes 


Buyers are still shopping over the 
market and playing one offer against 
another in order to get prices down, 
even when huyme only fery small 
quantities. Many dealers showed a 
willingness to shade prices on firm 
bids and most of the snles last week 
were at prices considerably lower 


lhan the mills were willing to ac- 
cept. 

Many factors on this market be- 
lieve that continued curtailment 


will do more to remedy the present 
situation than anvthing else. If 
present cotton prices can hold with- 
out a material decline, it is. be- 
leved here that many yarn buyers 
will come into the market for addi- 
lional supplies within the next sey- 
eral weeks. 

Yarn prices in this 
quoted as follows, 
figures are in most 
mill quotations: 


Inarkel 
although 
instances below 


were 
these 


Chain Warps. 
2-piv 42 Z2-ply 248. 48%a49\% 


10s 43 add 2-ply 26s 50 
12 to 148._.44 a45 30s ..52 a 
2-ply 16s..46 a 2-ply 40s 61 a 
2-ply 20s %a47 2-ply 50s a 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
Ss 42 a 40s 59 a 
10s to 128. 42%a43% 40s ex. 64 a6G65 
14s 44 a 50s 72 a 
l6s 45 60s 80 
20s 46 Tinged Carpet— 
24s 48 a48% 3, 4-ply a 
268 49 ead0 White Carpet 
30s abl™&s 3, 4-ply 41 a 


Duck Yarns. 


4, 4 and 5-ply— 6, 4 and 5-ply- 

Ss 41 a42 l6s 45 \4a46 
10s 42%4a43 20s 46 a46% 
12s 43i,a44 

Single Chain Warpe. 

10s 4s a 
12s 26s 50 a 
14s 308 52 ab53 
16s 45 a 40s 61 a 
20s 46 


Single Skeins. 
10s 42 a 24s 48 


~ 
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bs to Ss 4]1%a 208 45 
Zs 43 a 268 49lea 
14s 43a 30s ab2 
16s ‘4 a 
Frame Cones. 
8s 41 a 22s 45 
10s 4l ‘ea 24s 
12s 42 a 26s 47 a 
l4s 28s 45 a 
16s 45 30s adil 
44 oa 30s 48 
20s 45 a 408 58 
Combed Peeler Skeins. 


2-ply 508 a 
2-piy 60s_.80 
2-ply 30s. .66 a 708 98 a 
2-ply 80s._1 l2a 


Combed Peeler Cones. 
7 3 208 


10s abl 63 
12s al 32s 63 
l4s 52 348 65 afi7 
lfis 53 ab4 368 70 a7l 
54 abd 70 ., 
20s 55 a 40s 
22s ab6 50s 78 
4s 56 60s 85 a 
26s 4 70s 00a 
2ks 6a Rs 1 
Carded Peeler aie: 4 Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply.54 a 36 Z2-ply 64 a 
22s, 2-ply.55 a 408 2-ply_ 68 a 
24s, 2-ply 57 a 45s, 2-ply.73 a 
$0s, 2-ply_59 2-ply a 
. Carded Cones. 
10s 46 a2 a 
12s 47 a a 5D a 
14s 48 a 28s 56 a 
53 a 


20s 51 a 308 
Marked Improvement in Irish Linen 
Industry. 


Gonditions the -linen market 
have steadily improved during the 
past few months. Practically every 
line is enjoying increased order, and 
many mills, especially those produc- 
ing dress linens, are booked for ca- 
pacity for months ahead. The re- 
sult is that prices for finished goods 
are rising. As a natural consequence 
of increased demand, raw flax prices 
have been affected, and since the 
supply is limited, it is entirely prob- 
uble that the industry will be com- 
pelled to measure its output by the 
umount of flax available. Irish flax 
has registered a 50 per cent increase 
in price since the first of the year, 
and all indications point to. still 
higher prices, says Consul Henry P. 
Starrett, Belfast. 


Silk in Canton. 

The provincial of 
kKwanglung Province has authorized 
the organization of a bureau for as- 
sisting the people in the improve- 
ment of the provincial sericulture, 
Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merce, The bureau, which is closely 
affiliated with the Lingnaam Agri- 
cultural College, has power to su- 
pervise all the work of certified egg 
production in the prevince, even to 
the point of licensmeg egg merchants. 
Ii is supported by 
from the provincial 
and has as advisers a 
posed of representatives from the 
government, the college, and several 
organizations of business men 
are interested in the silk industry. 


government, 


Philadelphia Providence 


| Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


appropriations 


board com? 


who 


Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


2nd V -Pres. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 
J. ' Secretary 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 | eonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
hall or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. © 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


vs 
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Want Department 
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Wanted 
Customers for surplus capacity of 
ight or nine cars of 13/16" wood 
box shooks per vear. Textile 
‘ases our specialty 
B. T. EATON & SON, 
Stafford Springs, Gonn 


Information Wanted 
as to whereabouts of Mr. L. A. 
Luther: Saunders. Please write 
Box J. M.S. care Southern Tex- 
file Bulletin. 


Desire Purchase 

One combed yarn mill ten to 
forty thousand spindles, equipped 
to manufacture from 30's to 70's 

One colored goods mill with 
eight to fifteen thousand spindles, 
conveniently located to large 
stream of water 
Address Box 577, MeComb, Miss. 


Cotton Mill Executive. with 25 
years’ experience, 42 years of age, 
married. American, native of 
North Carolina, now employed, 
thoroughly understand the mill 
husiness. desires to connect with 
good mill ws munager or super- 
intendent. Can furnish the best 
of referenee as to eharactel and 
ability Address Box 74, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Experienced man on new unif 
consisting. of 2 Whitin roller 
cards, 2 Pease spinning frames, 1 
twister and rope unil 
Must know how to keep up ma- 
chinery and get maximum pro- 
duction of mop yarns, rope, etc., 
from waste and low grade cotton. 
State fully ‘your expemence, ret- 
erences, age, salary expected and 
when you can come. 

F. W. Lange 


Box 188 Memphis, Tenn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FOR SALE 

i00 eanes No. 50 Universal cone 
VW ners. 

go nes No. 50 Universal tube 
wioiders 

4 No. 30 Foster cone winders, 100 
spindles each. 

8 gings No. 90 Universal cop 
winders 

8 26x54 section beams 

Entwistle 26x54% section beam 
wirpers 

5 Drarer section heam 
wiairpers. 

slubber hobbins. 
Woonsocket and H. & B. 
Weohoave a good listing of mo- 

fore l quate you on our 

offering. 

UPCHURCH & SONS 

Athens, Georgia 


Position Wanted 


Position as overseer weaving or 
Thoroughly practical 
end good teehnical education. 
Have handled all grades of fancy 
dress goods, shirtings, etc. Both 
Dobby and Jacquard weaves. 
Good references and can come on 
short notiee. Box No. 22-A, care 
Textile Bulletin. 


designer. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. Ne misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 

We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 
TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


HARNESS 
“Quality and Service 
That Satishes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


“A LLAMA A 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY | 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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BUREAU 

The fee for joining our employment 
oureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 41385. 


WANT position as overseer 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. Bighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
milli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family. have 
good textile education and can run the 


carding in 


job. No. 4136. 
OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 


ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill. Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4137. 


WANT position .as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 4138. 


WANT position as slasher 
ond hand in spinning. 
for either place. Best 
No. 4139 


tender or sec- 
Well qualified 
of references. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 
ernployed in good mill. Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. No. 4140. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms and can get 
excellent results. Good references. No. 


WANT position as electrician with good 
mill or some other manufacturing plant 


Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
tricilan. BEmployed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 


tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. Age 46, have 
family. Best of references. No. 4153. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
the L. C. 8S. Good references. No. 
4 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, eight years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156. 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill Now located in Bast. but 
have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. ‘Excellent 
references. No. 4157. 
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WANT position as overseer cloth 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am alsdVexcellent card grinder Long 
gage in good mill. A-1 references. 
No. 4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
cient manner. Good references. No. 
4161. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills in both departments. Relia- 
ble, steady man of good habits. BEx- 
cellent references. No 4162. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 
steam and electric plants and can han- 
die work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 4163. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 
and am competent and reliable. No. 
4165. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
— and overseer. Good references. No. 
4167. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 
give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but. wish day job. 
References to show ability character 
and past record. No 


WANT osition as superintendent or 
will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment. Thoroughly qualified to han- 
dle any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dies. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent Prac. 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 4173. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Practical man of long experience on 
practically all yarn counts made in 
South. Good references. No. 4174. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 


Good references. No. 4175. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 


superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 


room. WANT position as superintendent or as- 


sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 


WANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Pastern mill and have excellent 
record of service. Fine references. No. 
4181. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 
satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182 


WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 
years’ experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4183 


and spinner 
but wish a 
practical and 


WANT position as carder 
Now employed as such, 
larger place. Experienced, 
réliable man. No. 4184. 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 
ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references 
No. 4186. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy work 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer'’s position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 


hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 4190. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 


specialized in fancy weaving and de- 


signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 


weaving plants. Good references. No. 
4192. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Now employed but 
want better job. First-class references. 
No. 4193 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre_ 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194. 


WANT position as overseer carding anv- 
where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. C. 8 Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
oe 3 years. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 
kinds of goods. Excellent references. 
No. 4196. 


WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 
tler for quality production and good 
ener of help. Good references. No. 
4198. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 
seer and am competent worker. Good 
references. No. 4199. 


WANT position as carder. Have had 7 
years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200. 


SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 
ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendeat in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain work. Satisfactory 
references. No. 4177 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 
give good references. No. 4201. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now 32 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No, 4178. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
Experienced man of habits and 
character and can give good refer- 
ences. No. 4308. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work; 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 


good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences. No. 420 
WANT position as spinner. Have held 


present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 
tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4203. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 


spinner. Am hustler for production and 
quality and know how to keep costs 
own. No. 4204. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


WANT position as carder in smal! mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No. 4207 


WANT position as carder. 


Thoroughly 


understand the carding process and 

have long term of experience in good 

mill: Best of references. No. 4208. 
WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 


perienced and réliable man who can 


get results. Experience gained in some 
of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209. 

WANT position as superintendent. Am 


competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. No. 4210. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mil! 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes. skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 41! 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 
can come at once. Good manager of 
help. No. 4113. 


MASTER mechanic and chief engireer of 
extraordinary abllity will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 
chinist and mechanical engineer. Cor: 
respondence strictly confidential. No 
4114. 


WANT 


position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. or would accept place as 
carder and spinner Practical man of 
long experience who can get results and 
who can-*successfully manage help. Ref- 
erences No. 4423. 


WANT position as overseer carding 
Qualied by experience and training to 
handle card room in thoroughly practi- 
cal and up-to-date manner. Good ref- 
erences No. 4224. 


WANT rposition as superintendent o 
overseer large weve room. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent but would like 
better job Have long record of suc- 
cessful service and references to show 
it No. 4225 


WANT position as overseer weave room 
or cloth room. Now employed, but 
wish larger job. Experienced on many 
lines of goods, competent and reliable. 
References to show character and abil- 
ity No, 4226. 

WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent Age 25. graduate of well-known 
textile school, three years’ experience 

in all departments of mill, two years as 

manager of testing laboratory in lare- 

mill Excellent reference. No. 4227. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Mvy 
experience covers a long term of years 
in a number of first-class mills, makine 


a wide variety of goods. Excellent ref- 
erences No. 4228. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
either or both. Age 35, have family 
Experienced man who can give as ref- 
erence some of the best mills in the 
South No. 4231. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving or 
superintendent of plain weaving mill 
Long experience as both superintendent 
and overseer and can get excellent re- 
sults. oO. 4333. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as night carder, but wish day 
job Have had 20 years’ experience in 
carding, spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing, both white and colored work. Can 
furnish good references. No. 4234. 
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AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS 4&4 MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. tndustries, 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
wANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 

SsANKS— 
American Trust Co. 


inc. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 


ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEAMS (All Stee!l)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beilt Co 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Uruid Oak Beiting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Beiting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward KR. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton's, David, vons Co 
BENCH LEGS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE Or SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National An.tine & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

LOSBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fou:inier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 


COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle’ Co. 


COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Pauison-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
8B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H.H. Wolfe & Co. 


COUTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 6. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENESS— 
Arabol Mfa. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


cou (Revolution, 


The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

William Sellers & Co.., 

Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 


OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 6B F., & Sons, Inc. 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. . 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Beilt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Altis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. . 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
anu 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
———See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 

EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


inc. 


Hank, Pick, 


Inc. 


FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 13 & Co., 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GEAnS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy, 8. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 

HANGERS, SHAF 
Fafnir Bearing Co_ 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS 
Garland 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolihurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton @ night Mfq. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cores. 


Inc. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 

Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LOOM REEDS— 

Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness and 

Works. 

Stee’ “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MANGLES— 

American Laundry rene! Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METERS— 

\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David upton Sons, inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Coa., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc 

MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 

ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., tne. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 

Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. a Co. 

Garland Pe 

Graton Bene Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 

Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 

Allis-Chalmers 

Hyatt Roller ng Co. 

Fafnir Bearing C 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. 8. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifuga!)— 
Allis-Chalmers “> Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassilacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOoDs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


—-See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

5. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttie Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
MACHINERY— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
sizine STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp 

Hawley’s 
Sevdel-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 


SLIP-NOT LEATHER BELTING 


UNLESS YOU HAVE USED SLIP-NOT 
BELTING YOU HAVE NOT YET SE- 
CURED REAL BELTING SATISFAC- 
TION 


MORE POWER LESS & 


SLIP-NOT 


Is WATER-PPOOF 


SLIP 


Manufactured By 


Grant Leather Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydei Chemical Co. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SLASHER COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & WHassliacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg_ Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Utd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co 

SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 

6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, So 


ns Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Seydeil-Thomas Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops... 

Universal Winding Co. 
WItndows— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cycione Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEE 


Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 

YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

YARN PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 

YARN TESTING MACHINES— 

H. L. Scott.& Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---povpie Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


— 


TOPS RECLOTERED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKLKINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ALL STEEL 
YARN 
CONOM PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 
baling press is wun 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
devé lopn ent 

Chamber completel)s 
inclosed—no openings 
The chamber is made 


ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 


This new yarn press 
produs es i hale 24," 


dred pounds and over 


produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and 
Chamber five feet 
deep Equipped 
a  direcths connected 


of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current oF 
phas or 60 cycl 
2920 or 550 volt 


The end doors as 

sides, 
swing out independ- 
entiv, leaving all four 


sides of the bale ex- 
| posed 
We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 
this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service. The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 
Dept. 8S. T. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Anu arvor, Mich. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 


best type of machinery built and then 


handicap its output by belting it up with 


cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 


more and get the best? It is worth what 


you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


harlotte Leather Belting (ompany 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You-are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 


ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R 
A 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


FRED H. WHITE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


502 COLT BLDG 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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- SACO-LOWELL SERVICE 


Labor Saving Equipment for Cotton Spinning Mills 


-SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER $1,800 Annually Saved in 


Labor by $5,000 


Investment 
Actual figures showing the saving made by 
saco-Lowell Card Stripper in a mill that 


has sixty revolving flat cards. 
Without Saco-Lowell Stripper 
4 Tenders 


@ $1,040.00 $4.160 
2 Strippers @ 910.00 1,820 
Total $5,980 

With Saco-Lowell Stripper 
4 Tenders @ $1,040.00 $4,160 
Total $4,160 

Saving—$1,820.00 

y Strips conveyed to Picker Room or Waste 
j House, cleaned, uninjured, easily reworked 


or sold. No dust in stripping. Time required 
to strip 60 cards, 20 minutes. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Executive Offices Branch Sou. Office 
No. 1 Federal St. Masonic Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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